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in the mighty contest in which she is now engaged, some, of not 
the least heroic, may be claimed by this country as her alien 
gons. 

In the list of her naval commanders especially, many an 
American name can be traced, which is illustrated by a series 
of the most gallant and splendid achievements. Not to men- 
tion others of less distinction, we find two of our countrymen 
elevated to the rank of admirals: the one contributing by his 
valour to the triumphant issue of the memorable battle on the 
ist of June;* while the othert has vexed every sea by his ex- 
tensive enterprize, and is signalized by services in almost every 
region where the British flag has been unfurled. 

Nor is her army less indebted to us. It was on the plains 
of Maidor that an American, by a decisive victory, first retrieved 
the reputation of her arms, and taught her no longer to enter- 


* Admiral sir Isaac Coffin. +Admiral Hallowell 
VOL. VII. 37 
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tain a panic terror of the veterans of France. How much she 
owes to the valour and military genius of another of our coun- 
trymen may be seen in the ensuing memoir. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the youngest son of the late reverend 
Samuel Auchmuty,* rector of Trinity Church, Newyork, was 
born on the 22d of June, 1758, and was educated at King’s, (now 
Columbia) college. 

From his early youth he bent his mind to the study of divi- 
nity, and, during the four years of his residence at college, made 
it not only an object of attention but of delight. 

The then unhappy differences between this country and Eing- 
land obliged his father, who was a royalist, to shut up his 
churches and retire to Newjersey. This first gave sir Samuel 
the idea of entering the army. As a volunteer in the 45th regi- 
ment he carried a musket in the battle of Longisland, and the 
next day was made an ensign in that regiment, and was with it 
in most of the actions in that and the subsequent campaign. 

At the peace he went with his regiment to England; but dis- 
satisfied with an idle life, he exchanged into the fifty-second, and 
accompanied itto India. Having served during the Mysore war 
and against the Rohillas, he attracted the notice of lord Cornwallis, 
and was appointed deputy judge advocate of Madras, prior to the 
celebrated trial of sir J. Burgoine; which office he enjoyed with 
reputation for several years; and although it was very lucrative, 
yet, as it interfered with his military promotion, he resigned it, 
and was by the marquis Cornwallis appointed brigadier of the 
British troops at Bombay., On the removal of general Meadows, 
in whose staff he then was, from that place to Madras, he was 


* Dr. Auchmuty was descended from a Scotch family of the same name. 
One of his ancestors, a colonel under king William at the battle of Boyne, af- 
terwards settled in Ireland. The doctor's father, Robert Auchmuty, one of 
his descendents, received a liberal education in Ireland, and after completing 
his studies at the Middle Temple, London, came to America, and having prac- 
tised the law for several years with great reputation in Boston, was, by George 
the second, appointed judge of the vice admiralty court at that place, and held 
the office until ‘his death. 
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selected, by his successor colonel Abercrombie,* as his confi- 
dential staff-officer; and having served many years as adjutant 
general in India, and military secretary to the commander in 
chief, returned to England in 1797. 

In the year 1799, then colonel Auchmuty, he was ordered to 
the cape of Good Hope, to take under his command a brigade of 
troops and sail for Suez, to meet sir David Baird with the forces 
from India, and with him crossed the desert to Egypt, where he 
was appointed adjutant general. 

In 1802 he returned to England, and, on the threat of a French 
invasion, was appointed to the honourable command of the Isle 
of Thanet, the part of England most accessible to invasion, and 
shortly after received the honour of knighthood. 

In 1806, general Beresford’s capture of Buenos Ayres being 
known in England, he was ordered in October with a detachment 
for that place; but on his arrival in Rio de la Plata, finding the 
whole army defeated and prisoners of war, and learning that co- 
lonel Backhouse was with a body of troops from the cape at Mal- 
donado, he hastened to that postand assumedthe command. After 
a consultation with rear admiral Sterling, he determined on the 
attack of Monte Video, and on the 18th of January landed 
about nine miles from the town, in view of a formidable enemy, 
who annoyed him with a distant cannonade, and the next day at- 
tacked his line of march with 4000 cavalry, which were repulsed 
with a severe loss after a sharp engagement. In this action, sir 
Samuel had his horse shot under him. The next day the Spa- 
niards came out of the town with six thousand men in two Co- 
lumns; one of which being defeated, the other dispersed, and 
shortly disappeared. The siege of the place was then commenced 
under the fire of the castle and town, mounted with 160 heavy 
cannon, and continued until the 2d; when the breach being re- 
ported practicable, he determined on an assault the next morning 
before day light, anc carried the place. This daring mode of 
attack sir Samuel was under the necessity of adopting, as his 


* Now lieutenant general sir Robert Abercrombie, brother to the celebra- 
ted sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
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ammunition was nearly consumed, and general Leniers was 
within a day’s march with an army of near 8000 men for the re- 
lief of the place. For this gallant affair he had the unanimous 
thanks of the lords and commons, and was particularly compli- 
mented for his humanity and discipline, which were attested by 
the fact, that at noon, after the assault, the inhabitants of the town 
were transacting their business as usual! 

Sir Samuel continued in Monte Video until he was super- 
seded by general Whitelocke on the 10th of May, to the regret 
of the inhabitants, whose respect he had gained by his vic- 
tory, and whose affection he afterwards acquired by his mild 
and just administration. 

The unsuccessful attack on Buenos Ayres shortly after fol- 
lowed, to the disgrace of the commanding officer, though much 
to the honour of sir Samuel, who with great personal intrepidity 
and skill carried the Plaza de la Toros, defended with thirty 
pieces of cannon. In this desperate assault he was exposed toa 
hotand destructive fire of grape and musketry, while cheering and 
leading on the grenadiers of the army against the earnest expos- 
tulations of his gallant comrades, who fell in numbers around him. 

At the conclusion of the disastrous business, already alluded 
to, sir Samuel returned to England, and the next year, being pro- 
moted to the rank of major general, enjoyed a short repose at 
his estate in Kent: when, without being consulted, he was ap- 
pointed. commanderin chief at Madras, with the rank of lieutenant 
general. As he had expressed to his friends his determination 
of never again going to India, he gave to one of them, in the fol- 
lowing words, his reasons for accepting the appointment. “ This 
situation was offered to me in such a manner that I knew not 
how to refuse it—as it was totally unsolicited on my part; as it 
was so creditable a command for an officer of my rank; and as the 
situation of affairs at Madras make it as honourable as arduous 
—my resolutions have been got the better of.” 

That he had been successful in quieting the serious distur- 
bances to which he refers, we may conjecture by his appoint- 
ment by lord Minto, governor general of India, to the important 
command of the forces against Java. The brilliant success of 
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that expedition, by attacking in their strong works an army supe- 
rior in numbers, well disciplined, fully appointed, and headed by 
experienced generals, the taking or destroying nearly the whole 
of them, is a military achievement which has scarcely ever been 
surpassed. 

For this distinguished service, as we have lately seen by 
the papers, he has been introduced to the notice of parliament by 
the prince regent, and received the unanimous thanks of both 
houses. 

On the total reduction of the island, we hear he intends re- 
turning to Madras, of which he is now both civil and military 
commander. 

The following extract, so honourable to sir Samuel, is from 
an English publication. ‘* There are few officers in the service 
who have had the advantage of a more liberal education than sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, or who possess a greater fund of military in- 
formation. In his character there is nothing superficial, volatile, 
vain-glorious, or self-sufficient: it is marked by the most un- 
assuming modesty, a trait which ever accompanies true merit, 
and gives additional lustre to the other qualifications by which he 
is adorned.” 





CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS AMIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHon. 


NEW VIEWS 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE TRIBES AND NATIONS OF AMERICA, 


BY BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON, M. D. 


€orrespondent-member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; member of 
the American Philosophical Society; fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences of Boston; corresponding-member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; and Professor of Materia Medica, Natural History, and 
Botany, in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue continent of America, on its first discovery, was re- 
garded by the various characters of Europe, in a light corres- 
ponding to their several dispositions and stations, habits and 
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pursuits. The ambitious monarch beheld in it a new world, 
where, in consideration of its defenceless condition, and the pe- 
culiarly artless simplicity of its inhabitants, he was irresistibly 
invited to fresh acquisitions of territory and dominion. The da- 
ring and rapacious leader discovered in it a field alike propitious 
to his lust of gold and his love of glory—where his cupidity 
might be easily satiated with wealth, and his temples adorned 
with the wreaths of victory. The enlightened merchant looked 
to it as a scene of new and profitable enterprise in his profes- 
sion, and considered its discovery as an important epoch in com- 
mercial adventure. The rcving and unsettled spirit was anxious 
to traverse it, that he might gratify his curiosity with a sight of 
all that was new or wonderful in so extensive a region. The 
patriot, indignant at the insolence, and detesting the iniquitous 
exercise of power, longed to shelter himself in its wilds from the 
rod of oppression. The pious and persecuted christian earnestly 
sighed for freedom of conscience in the western hemisphere; 
and the philosopher himself was anxious for an opportunity of 
exploring a region where his researches, besides augmenting 
his store of knowledge, and thereby extending the sphere of his 
renown, might also contribute to the promotion of science. 

To the naturalist, in particular, the new world presented a 
prospect that was peculiarly inviting. It opened to him a field 
of research unparalleled in extent, and rich in every thing he had 
been accustomed to value. Its spacious plains and lofty moun- 
tains, formed and ornamented in the munificence of nature, had 
been hitherto trodden only by the foot of the savage; its animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions had attracted none but the 
savage eye. To sources like these he was eager for access, 
conscious that they would abundantly remunerate his toils. 

It was not, however, by the rich exuberance of the mineral 
productions, it was not by the majesty and beauty of the vege- 
table kingdom, nor yet by the diversity and novelty of the infe- 
rior animals, that the attention of the naturalist was principally 
attracted towards the new world. The men of America them- 
selves, the aborigines and rightful owners of the soil, constitu- 
ted the most interesting object of inquiry. It was inrelation to 
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these, that a new, interesting, and most difficult problem in the 
history of the human race, now presented itself to the eye of 
the philosopher. 

When considered in all the relations and tendencies which 
rightfully appertained to it, the spectacle was not only interest- 
ing to science, but essentially connected with the truth of reve- 
lation. A new continent was discovered of vast dimensions, 
separated from Europe by a thousand leagues of ocean, and, for 
aught that was then known to the contrary, by an equal distance 
from the shores of Asia. By all pious and orthodox believers, 
the old world was acknowledged to be the birth-place of the hu- 
man race, whence alone they had been disseminated throughout 
every peopled region of the earth. The continent of America, 
however, remote as it was from Europe and Asia, was occupied 
by millions of the human race, utterly unskilled in the art of 
navigation, which alone could have conducted them from a 
distant country. This people, moreover, differed very materially 
in complexion, features, figure, customs, and manners, from any 
that had been discovered in the old world. From every view, 
which, under existing circumstances, could then be taken of the 
subject, they were by many thought to have strong appearances 
of arace peculiar to themselves—the genuine aborigines of the 
soil they inhabited, 

The origin of the inhabitants of the new world soon became 
a question eagerly examined and warmly contested by the phi- 
losophers of the day. Nor does the controversy appear to have 
been conducted with that spirit of harmony and mutual charity, 
which, whatever may be their religious tenets, should never fail 
to actuate the votaries of science. Harsh and unseemly vitupe- 


ration was too often substituted for liberal discussion, a denun- 


ciation of motives for an examination of arguments, and, per- 
haps, a desire of victory for a love of truth. 

The enemies of revelation triumphantly embraced the oppor- 
tunity, which, in their estimation, now presented itself, of invali- 
dating the Mosaic account of the creation. Although it were 
possible, said they, to derive from a single pair, the numerous, 
widely scattered, and strikingly dissimilar inhabitants of the old 
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— 
world; the case is different in relation to the new. America 


presents us with an argument in our favour, which must paralyse 
forever the efforts of opposition. In the western hemisphere, 
the voice of nature is heard in our behalf. We here discover a 
continent disjoined even from the most adjacent points of land in 
the eastern hemisphere, by vast and formidable tracts of ocean— 
tracts utterly impassable by any people not extensively versed 
in navigation. This continent, however, is now inhabited, and 
appears to have been occupied time immemorial, by tribes and 
nations so entirely ignorant of maritime affairs, that they have 
never unfolded a sail to the wind. This people, therefore, must 
be regarded as a race radically distinct from the inhabitants of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. Their progenitors must have been 
separately created for the peopling of the new world, as Adam 
and Eve are reported to have been formed for the peopling of 
the old. Such is the chain of reasoning by which the enemies of 
revelation endeavoured to bring into disrepute the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation of man, and to prove that the people of 
America are descended from a distinct and specific origin. 

The advocates of revelation, on the other hand, maintained 
the unity of the human race with every argument that learning 
and ingenuity aided by a fruitful imagination could furnish, and 
with all the perseverance that a laudable zeal for religion could 
inspire. Some of them contended, that the primary emigrants 
to the new world, the ancestral stock of the present inhabitants, 
might have been sufficiently versed in practical navigation at the 
time of their first arrival in America, although, by long disuse, 
their descendents had entirely forgotten the art. Others alleged, 
that, in former ages, America had been united to Europe or 
Asia, or both, by tracts of country which earthquakes had over- 
whelmed in the bosom of the deep. Along these tracts, previ- 
ously to their submersion, the original inhabitants were suppos- 
ed to have passed into the western continent. Even the fabled 
Atalantis was called up from the ocean to serve as a passage be- 
tween the old world and the new. A third class conjectured, that, 
in high northern latitudes, a connexion by land still existed be- 
tween the west side of America and the east side of Asia, and that 
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by that route the former country had received her inhabitants 
from the latter. A fourth sect of philosophers were persuaded 
of the practicability of peopling America from the countries 
near the Baltic. The passage deemed most favourable was 
from Norway to the Faroe Isles; from thence to Iceland; from 
Iceland to Greenland; and from Greenland to Labrador. It was 
conjectured that the original germe of population had been thrown 
through this channel on the American shore, and had afterwards 
spread from north to south, till it ultimately reached the heights 
of Cape Horn. Should any remarks be offered on these hypo- 
theses they will be reserved for a subsequent part of this article. 

Having demonstrated, as they supposed, the practicability of 
the original people of America having passed, either by land or 
water, from the old world to the new, philosophers next turned 
their attention to the establishment of the fact. They directed 
their researches to, the discovery of some circumstance or appear- 
ance, either physical or moral, which might tend to prove, not 
enly that the aborigines of America might have emigrated, but 
that they actually did emigrate, from the shores of Europe, Asia 
er Africa. For this purpose they attempted to point out some 
characteristic resemblance or affinity between the inhabitants of 
the old world and those of the new, either on the score of figure, 
features, complexion, traditions, customs, manners, or religion. 
A few of these resemblances it may be proper to mention, in or- 
der to show on how siender a foundation philosophers are fre- 
quently induced to erect their hypotheses. 

It was said, by some, to be acustom with the ancient Scy- 
thians to scalp their enemies whom they slew in battle, and that, 
therefore, the Indians of America, pursuing the same inhuman 
practice, might be justly regarded as of Scythian extraction.—- 
Others again derived the aborigines of America from the people 
of Kamschatka; inasmuch as it was ascertained, that, contrary to 
common custom, both nations, when advancing to war, march 
in the order of single, or what is usually denominated Indian file. 
A third class discovered a wonderful resemblance between the 
bark canoes of the Canadian savages, and those constructed by 

VOL. VII. 3 U 
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the Tungusi, a nation inhabiting the north ef Asia;‘and hence they 
concluded that the former were to be considered as a colony 
from the latter. A fourth contended that the Mexicans and 
Peruvians were obviously descended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, because, like them, they were accustomed to perpetuate the 
memory of remarkable events by hieroglyphic representations. 
Other fancied resemblances between the natives of the new 
world and the northern Asiatics were found in the complexion, 
the figure of the head, the form and arrangement of the features, 
the appearance and qualities of the hair, the want of a beard, 
the manner of sitting on the ground, the treatment of children, 
the popular mythology of the countries, the ideas of a deity and 
a future state, and in certain parts of the ceremonial of religious 
worship; all of which, however, we deem unworthy of a detailed 
statement, and therefore wholly insufficient to serve as the basis 
of any opinion as to the origin of nations. 

As yet the most substantial source of resemblance appears to 
have been overlooked: we should rather say, that philosophers 
were as yet unprepared to avail themselves of the valuable infor- 
mation which it seemed to offer. We allude to resemblances on 
the score of language, which is, perhaps, the least mutable and 
perishable of human institutions. Customs, manners and habits, 
whether public or private, civil or military, although frequently 
the objects of strong attachment, become seldom very deeply 
radicated in our nature. Such is their slight and superficial 
hold on us, and such our plastic and accommodating character, 
that they are easily adopted, modified, or laid aside. Being, for 
the most part, nothing but conformities to external circumstan- 
ces, instituted on grounds of convenience, or necessity, plea- 
sure or advantage, they are liable to change with every material 
change of situation. Remove a people from a pastoral or agri- 
cultural country, where they have lived in ease and security, to 
one where they are obliged to subsist by fishing and hunting, 
and to defend themselves against the stratagems and attacks of 
enemies, and the no less formidable encroachments of wild 
beasts; or transplant them from the fervours of a tropical region 
to the piercing colds of a high northern latitude, and an entire 
revolution in their customs, habits and manners will be the ne- 
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cessary consequence. The speedy adoption and relinquishment of 
customs and manners are moreover frequently the result of a spi- 
rit of imitation, which operates so powerfully on communities ne 
less than onindividuals. Through the medium of this active prin- 
ciple of our nature, nations and tribes, by contracting alliances, 
mingling in commercial transactions, or otherwise establishing 
a mutual and continued intercourse, have oftentimes affected each 
other with very signal changes. 

In religious opinions and forms of worship, particularly 
among barbarous and wandering nations, the history of mankind 
teaches us that there is almost an equal liabilityto change. In 
the round of mutations to which human affairs are liable, it has 
repeatedly occurred, that a single enterprising and artful fanatic 
has succeeded in revolutionizing the religion of a whole people, in 
effacing every vestige of their former mode of worship, and 
establishing a new ceremonial in its place. The human figure, 
features, and complexion are themselves so liable to be affected 
in their appearance by external circumstances, and by the pro- 
gress of society in the acquirements of civilization, that even 
they cannot, at all times, be securely relied on as to the evidence 
they furnish in relation to the origin of nations. 

With regard to language the case is known to be materi- 
ally different. Having no essential dependence on external cir- 
cumstances, it is, comparatively speaking, but little affected bya 
change of situation. When once formed, it becomes appended to 
a people with an adherence almost as firm as that of their exist- 
ence. To change, adulterate, and mold it into different dialects 
is easy and perhaps natural; but to efface it entirely is almost im- 
possible. Neither conquest, exile nor emigration, nothing short 
of a national annihilation, can effect such a total and complete 
demolition of it,as not to leave behind some perceptible traces. 
No instance, we believe, has ever yet occurred in which the de- 
scendents of a nation have been entirely deprived of the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, unless where they have voluntarily 
adopted another. The language of the modern Greeks exhi- 
bits a striking affinity to that of the ancient; in France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and all the adjacent islands of the Mediterranean, 
the language of the Romans is easily recognised; and, even in 
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Egypt, India and other countries of the east, which have so of- 
ten been the scenes of conquest and devastation, not a single lan- 
guage has ever been annihilated, unless with the extermina- 
tion of those by whom it was spoken. 

Aware of the truth, and feeling the force, of these considera- 
tions, professor Barton, from whose rich, and multifarious stores 
of knowledge, his country cherishes the loftiest expectations, be- 
fan at a very early period to direct his attention to the langua- 
ges of the native tribes and nations of America, with a view to 
the ultimate development of their origin. The following is 
the professor’s own account of his commencement, progress, 
ani success, in this arduous and interesting enterprise in science: 


** As early, says he, as the year 1787, whilst I was a student of medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, I endeavoured to discover, whether there was 
any resemblance between the American and Asiatic languages. But although 
¥ devoted a good deal of time to the inquiry, I met with but little success. 
Upon my return to my native country, in the latter end of the year 1789, I re- 
sumed the inquiry, and, by the assistance of the tables in Strolenberg’s work, 
and very mutilated vocabularies of the languages of some of the American 
tribes, principally, if not entirely, of the Delaware stock, I discovered such 
affinities that I was persuaded that more extensive researches would, in time 
conduct me to something interesting on the subject. In the midst of many, and 
more favourite, pursuits, I never entirely lost sight of this, though I had not an 
opportunity of prosecuting the question much farther, until the spring of 1796, 
when I received, through the hands of my learned friend, Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
the Vocabularia Comparativa of professor Pallas. It is this great work that 
has enabled me to extend my inquiries, and to arrive at.some degree of cer- 
tainty on the sudject. The general result of my inquiries is now offered to 
the public. They will be extended and corrected in proportion as I shall re 
eeive additions to my stock of American vocabularies.” 


The following paragraph will furnish the reader with a view, 
at once satisfactory and succinct, of the plan and arrangement of 
the work which we are about to examine. 

“The order I shall pursue, says professor Barton, in the ensuing pages, is 
the following: I shall first give some account of the various American tribes 
and nations whose languages are taken notice of in this memoir. Remarks 


on their languages are afterwards to be offered. I shall then give some ac- 
count of the various Asiatic and European nations, whose languages I have 


compared with those of the Americans; and shall conclude the memoir with 
some gencral observations relative to the course of the migrations of the 
Americans through the continent, their comparative antiquity, &c. 
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That the public might not, on the present subject, expect 
more from the pen of professor Barton, than, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it was practicable for him to accomplish, he briefly 
unfolds to them, in language which we shall quote, a view of the 
difficulties he had to encounter in the inquiry. 


“ Let the reader, says he, who follows me in this inquiry, recollect, that the 
path which I tread is almost entirely new. I may without vanity, compare 
myself to the new settler in the wilderness of our country. I found no culti- 
vated spot. In the vast forest, my easiest task was the removal of briers and 
thorns. Unequal to the opening of an extensive road, I have, at least, succeed- 
ed in opening a path, which will serve to direct the traveller in his pilgrim- 
age of science. Unequal to the building of a stately edifice, I have erected 
an humble habitation, in which philosophers, who have laboured in researches 
of this kind, may repose from a portion of their toil. More ought not to be 
expected of one person, who, in the practice of a profession as anxious as it is 
important, has known neither the felicities of leisure nor of wealth. 


In the interesting treatise which we now hold under our con- 
sideration, its learned author has in view a twofold object—to 
demonstrate, first, the existence of an identity of origin between 
the aborigines of America and certain tribes and nations of the 
northern Asiatics; and, secondly, to prove, that America derived 
the germe of her population from Asia, and not Asia from Ame- 
rica, as Mr. Jefferson and a few other writers have contended. 

As an argument in favour of his position, that America is to 
be regarded as the officina virorum, the nursery of the human 
race, in relation to the northern parts of the continent of Asia, 
Mr. Jefferson asserts, that there exists in the former country (we 
mean among its savage inhabitants) a much greater number of 
original languages, than there does in the latter. Hence he in- 
fers its higher antiquity, as a populated country. This position 
professor Barton attempts to invalidate, by setting forth and en- 
deavouring to prove, that instead of a great number, there ex- 
ists, in reality, among the savage tribes of America, but one ori- 
ginal language. This he alleges to be the language spoken by 
the Indians of the Delaware tribe, or, as he more technically de- 
nominates them, the Lenni Lennape. To this, as the parent-stock, 


he traces all the other languages of the country, in the character 
of dialects. 
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The professor acknowledges, to adopt his own words, “ that 
in America there is frequently less affinity between languages 


. which he considers as being radically the same, than there isin 


Asia between languages which are also taken to be radically 
the same. This, however, does not, in his opinion, “ prove that 
the Americans are of greater antiquity than the Asiatics. It 
would seem, as he maintains, to prove no more than this, viz. 
that the Americans alluded to have been longer separated from 
each other in America, than the Asiatics of whom he speaks 
have been separated from each other in Asia.” 

His opinion that America derived her original population 
from the countries of Asia, our author rests on a twofold basis: 
First, the traditions current among the Indians of the present 
day, in relation to the place of residence of their ancestors, and 
the course of their former national migrations; Secondly, the 
comparative state of population between the eastern and western 
parts of America, when it was first discovered by adventurers 
from Europe. 

After asserting as his opinion, that, in the determination of 
the present question, no inconsiderable weight ought to be at- 
tached to traditions prevalent among the aborigines of America, 
professor Barton subjoins: 


If all, or many, of the North American tribes had preserved a tradition, 
that their ancestors formerly dwelt towards the rising of the sun, and that, 
in process of time, impelled by the spirit of conquest, by urgent necessities, 
by caprice, or by the influence of a dream, they had moved towards the set- 
ting of the same planet (/wminary he meant) would not such a tradition be 
thought entitled to some attention in an inquiry concerning the original of 
these people? would not such a tradition rather favour the opinion of those 
writers who have imagined, that the Norwegians, the Welsh, and other na- 
tions of Europe, have been the principal peoplers of America? But the na- 
tions of America have not preserved any such tradition as this. On the 
contrary, their traditions inform us, that they came from the west; that they 
crossed the Mississippi, and that they gradually travelled towards the east. 
** When you ask them, says Lawson, speaking of the Carolina Indians, whence 
their forefathers came, that first inhabited the country, they will point to the 
westward and say, where the sun sleeps, our forefathers came thence.” 


Our author adds, that, as far as his inquiries have extended 
on the subject, “ All the Indian nations on the east side of the 
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Mississippi; assert, that they past thither from the west, from 
the north-west, or from the south.” 
Again: 

“‘ When the Europeans, says professor Barton, took possession of the coun- 
tries of North America, they found the western parts of the continent much 
more thickly settled than the eastern. This assertion is confirmed by the 
testimony of all the earlier visiters of America; and it is a fact, which, in 
my opinion, gives oonsiderable weight to the theory, that the Americans are 
of Asiatic origin. I will not, continues our author, attempt to conceal, that 
this greater degree of population of the western parts of America was used as 
an argument to prove the derivation of the Americans from Asia, almost two 
hundred years ago.” 

Contrary to the sentiments of the Abbé Clavigero, and some 
other writers of talents and distinction, our author is of opinion, 
that the aborigines of North and those of South America, are 
descendents of the same original stock. He derives them alike 
from the nations that inhabit the north of Asia. This position 
he endeavours to maintain partly from traditions now prevalent 
among some of the people of South America, setting forth, that 
their forefathers had emigrated from regions far to the north; 
and partly from an affinity which he conceives he has discovered 
between the languages of the aboriginal tribes and nations inha- 
biting the two grand divisions of our continent. 

We are now prepared for an examination of what constitutes 
the leading feature of our author’s essay—his attempt to prove 
the existence of aradical affinity between the American and cer- 
tain Asiatic languages. 

The professor’s scheme in relation to this subject, as far as it 
extends, is certainly judicious and well directed. It is perhaps, 
as happily calculated to conduct him to a successful issue (if, 
indeed, such an issue in an inquiry so arduous be at all attainable) 
as any thing the wisdom of man could devise. 

He selects a certain number of objects, ideas, and relations, 
which must, under some denomination or mode of expression, 
find a place in the language of every people. The artificial re- 
presentations of these may be regarded as constituting, in part, 
the basis of all communication whether oral or written. By an 
examination of vocabularies of anumber of the languages of Ame- 

rica, he ascertains the names or terms by which these objects, 
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ideas, or relations are therein expressed. These names or terms 
he compares with names or terms of the same import, as con- 
tained in professor Pallas’s Vocabularia Comparativa of the lan- 
guages of Asia. By this process, which appears to us to be the 
most promising that, under existing circumstances, could be 
adopted or devised, he has discovered, as he conceives, a radical 
affinity between the languages of the two continents. 

A few examples of the professor’s examination of the languages 
of Asia and America, while it will afford the most satisfactory 
elucidation of his principles and manner of proceeding, will, at 
the same time, enable the reader to judge for himself, as to the 
success or failure attendant on the inquiry. That the specimen 
of our author’s examination, as here exhibited, may be fair and 
unexceptionable, the examples shall be extracted promiscuously 
from his essay, without any regard to their being either the best 
or the worst that might have been selected. 

The name of the nation or tribe, whose language is examined, 
stands in the first column, and the particular word or form of exe 
pression, constituting the immediate object of comparison, in 
the second, directly opposite. Our author’s Comparative Voca- 
bularies begin with the word 


GOD, 


‘To which we find the following synonymes: 


American Tribes. 


Lenni Lennape or Delawares Kitschi-Mannitto, Patamawos, Ketanno- 


tooweet. 

Chippewas -  Kitchi-Manitou, Mannittoa. 

Minsi “ re - Pachtamawos, Gichtannettowit. Keeshet- 
lomeh, the maker of the soul. 

Mahicanni - - Mannittooh, Puhtammauwoas, Pottaman- 
woos. 

Shawnees - - Manitah, Wisi-Mannitto, Westhilliqua. 

Miamis - - Monaitowa? 

Messisaugers - - Mungo-Minnato. 

Algonkins - : Kitchimanitou. 

Indians of Penobscot and St. John’s Jeenoois. 

Indians of New-England - Ketan (J¥ ood.) 

Narragansets, Xe. Manit, Manittoo. 

Naticks - Manittoo-M anittoom. 

Senecas Haueneu, Howweneal 

Mohawks - Niyok. 

Onondagos - - Nioh, Hawonia. 

Cayugas : Iiauweneyoo 

@neidas Neevooh 
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Tusearoras 


Canadians 


Naudowessies - 


Muskohge 


Choktah 
Natchez 
Akanzas 
Mexicans 
Poconchi 
Brasilians 
Peruvians 


Asiatic Nations. 


Kamptchadals 


Semoyads 
Tartars 


Semoyads (of another 


Japanese 
Mordva 


- 


Lenni-Lennape 


Minsi_ - 
Mahicanni 
Shawnees 


Pottawatameh 


Miamis 


Messisaugers 


Acadians 


Indians of Penobscot and 
Indians of New-England 


Narragansets, &c. 


Indians of Pennsylvania 


Senecas 
Mohawks 
Onondagos 
Cayugas 
Oneidas 
‘Tusearoras 


Cochnewagoes 


Wyandots 
Cheerake 
Muskohge 
Chikkasah 
Choktah 
Mexieans 


Darien Indians - 


Golibis 
Peruvians 
Chilese  - 


Lurks 
Martars .« 


VOL. VItT 


tribe.) 


~ 


- Yewauneeyooh. 


™ Aatio. 


: Wakon, Tongo-Wakon. 
- Eefeekee-cesa. 
- - Ishtohoollo-Aba. 
- Coyococop-Chill. 
- Coyocopchill. 
- Teotl, Toutl. 
- Nim Ahval, the great Lord. 
- Tupana, Tupa. 
- Viracocha, Pachacamac. 


- - Kootcha, Kootchaee, Koot. 


. Nom. 
- Alla. 
- Nga, Ngoa. 
- Sin, Kami. 
- Paas, 


MOTHER, 


American Nations. 
- Gahowees, Anna, Aunnah. 
- Guk, N’Guk, my mother. 
- Okukkeen, Inguck, my mother. 
- Newah, Nickee. 
~ Nanna. 
Missah, Aukeemeemauh, Niangah, my 
mother. 
- Kukkiss. 
- Nekich. 


St. Johns Neekouse. 


° Nitka. 
- Okasu, Witchwhaw. 
- Anna. 
- Noyegh, Nooyeah, Noien. 
Isstaah, [killnoha, Ronisteghha. 
- Onurha. 
Neohoh. 
- Ragoonoohah, Aggoonnolhah. 
Anah. | 
- Istaah, Istanhau. 
Nehah, Neah. 
- Akachee, my mother. 
Cehutkskeh. 
- Saske. 
Jakeh, Ishke 
- Nantli. 
Naunah. 
- Bibi, Issano. 
- Mama. 
Gnuque, Nenque 


a 
Asiatic Nations. 
- Ana, Neene. 
Ana, Anaee 


1& 
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Mogul-Tartars . : - Ekee. 

Boureti - - - - Eke. 

Japanese - : - - Fasa, Kasa. 

Tartars (several different tribes.) Ana. 

Ingooshevi_ - . ° ~ Nana. 

Tooshetti - . * Nana. 
Kazee-Koomitski - . - Neenoo. 

Semoyads - ~ ° Newan. 

Toungoosi - . : - Anee. 

Lamuti + ~ -_ * Anai. 

Vagoulitchi - . - - Sees. 

Albanians « ° - Mamma, Nanna. 
Carelians . - - - Mooamo, Mame. 
Olentzi_ - - - . Mamo 

Zhiryane > . - - Mamo. 

Permiaki - - . Mam. 

Koriaki - - - - Memme. 

VIRGIN. 
American Naticns. 

Lenni-Lennape_ - . - Kikochquecs. 
Chippewas” - - - - Jeckwassin, girl, [ckwee, wonian. 
Minsi - - . - Ochquesis, a girl. 
Mahicanni_ - - - - Peesquausoo, a girl. 
Shawnees - : re Squauthauthau, a girl. 
Miamis - - z - Konesswah, girl. 
Algonkins - . - Ickouessens, girl. 
Indians of Penobscot, and St. Johns § Nunskeenoose, girt 
Narragansets, &c. : - Kihtuckquaw. 
Onondagos” - - - - Ixhagoni, Echro, gir! 
Muskohge - - Hoctocco, a girl. 
Darien Indians * - - Neenah, a girl. 


Asiatic Nations. 
Kangatsi, in Independent Tartary, Koes. 


Teleouti - - - Kisseetchak. 
Semoyads .- “ - - Nedookoo. 
Another tribe ia : * Nieetschoo. 
Another - . - - Chassakoo. 
Mogul-Tartars « ‘ - Kook, Koeoeken, Okeea 
Boureti and Kalmuks - - Okeen. 
Vogoulitchi - ~ - Neoo, Anee. 
Ostiaks ~ - . - Neniaiwrem, Ewa 
Another tribe - . - Ewi. 
Another . - . - Oeggooee. 
EYE. 

American Nations 
Lenni-Lennape - - - Wuschginquall, eyes. 
Chippewas’ - . - Wiskinkhie, Skesick, eyes, 
Mahicanni . . Hkeesque. 
Shawnees ‘ - Skeesacoo, Skisseeqwa, Skesickqueb, 

eyes. 

Pottawatameh ° ° Neskesick. 
Miamis — . Keeseequee 
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Algonkins . -  Quskinchic, eyes. 
Indians of Penobscot and St John’s - Seeseeco, eyes. 
Acadians - . Nepiguigour, eyes, 
Indians of New-England . - Sheesuek. 
Sankikani - - - Schinquoy. 
Onondagos = - - : - Ogachra. 
Naudowessies : : . Eshtike, eyes. 
Cheerake - . . Cheekatole. 
Muskohge - - - - Istetolhwah, Etotlewah, eyes. 
Chikkasah - . - Skin, Skin, eyes. 
Mexicans . . - - Ixtelolotli, eyes. 
Brazilians - - -  Dessa, Desa, Scescah, eyes. 
Ch ese am . ° - Ne, eyes, 
Waraibes - - - . Nakou, my eyes. 
Asiatic Nations. 
Semoyads : . . Sayeoo 
Another tribe - : - Saeewa 
Another - - “ - Saiaoo 
Another : - - - Séee. 
Another - - - - Saee. 
Techerkessi - . . - Ne. 
Inbaci - “ “ - Dees. 
Kartalini : - - - Tooalee, Twalee. 
Tmeretians - - - Tolee. 
HAND. 

American Nations. 
Lenni-Lennape ~ - - Naehk, my hand, 
Chippewas - - . - Neningeen. 
Indians of Pennsylvania - - Nach, Aloenskan, Olenskau. 
Mahicanni - . : - Oniskan. 
Shawnees - - - Niligee. 
Pottawatameh - - - Neninch. 
Miamis . Enahkee. 
Indians of Penobscot anil St. John’ s Oleechee. 
Acadians : - - - Nepeden. 
QOnondagos - - Eniage. 
Oneidas - “ - - Osnoonzce. 
Muskobge . . - Istinkel. 
Chikkasah_ - - - - Hlbock. 
Mexicans . . - Maytl. 
Poconchi - - - - Cam. 

Asiatic Nations 
Akashini - . - Nak. 
Altekeseck - - - - Eenape. 
Toungoosi - - - Naila 
Another tribe - . - Nalee. 
Another . a . Nala. 
BLOOD. 

American Nations. 

Lenni-Lennape ’ . - Moocum. 


Chippewas ; . - 


Misquy, Miskow. 
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Minsi 5 . - - Mochcum. 
Mahicanni . . - Pucakan. 
Shawnees - : . - Misqueh, Musqui. 
Pottawatameh - ’ - Musqueh. 
Algonkins - . : - Miscoue, Miskoo. 
Sankikani - - . Mohocht. 
Onondagos - . “ - Otquechsa. 
Wyandots - - : Ingoh. 
Cheerake - . : - Kegore? 
Muskohge - ° . Chautauh 
Brasilians = - : - - Tagui. 
Chilese \e . . Mollbuen, Molvin 

Asiatic Nations 
Tartars - : - - Kagan. 
Koriaki - - : Moollyomool. 
Dugorri : : - Toog. 

ICE. 
American Nations. 

Chippewas - ; - Mequarme. 
Mahicanni . . - Mooquaumelh 
Shawnees” - . - Coone. 
Pottawatameh - - - Mucquam. 
Onondagos” - - - Owissa. 
Muskohge ~ : Hittote. 

Asiatic Nations 
Kazee : - - - Meek. 
Akashini . - -  Meeh 


The preceding is a specimen, as ample as our limits will 
permit us to exhibit, of professor Barton’s mode of proceeding 
in his comparison of the American and Asiatic languages. How- 
ever exaltedly we may think of our author as a philosopher and 
a man of letters (and in this respect we yield to none of our 
countrymen) and however high our estimation of his ingenuity, 
industry and perseverance, in preparing and arranging the 
materials of the present essay, we are forced to observe, that, in 
our view of the subject, the result of his inquiry is by no means 
conclusive. Without attempting to vouch for its effect on the 


minds of others, and without intending the slightest detrac- 
tion from the distinguished and well earned reputation of its 
author, we will be permitted to say, that his comparison has en- 
tirely failed to convince us of the original identity of the lan- 
guages spoken by the nations of Asia and America. In one 
branch of his inquiry he has been more fortunate. His success 
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in pointing out a radical and striking affinity between many of 
the native languages of America, as professor Pallas had previ- 
ously done in'relation to many of those of Asia, must appear, 
we think, to every one ‘complete and incontestable. We have 
said “ many of the native languages of America,” meaning to 
exclude from this number the language of the Mexicans, in 
particular, which appears to us to be essentially and strikingly 
different from every other with which it has been compared. 
From our present view of it (which, however, is, probably, much 
less extensive than that of our author) we think there are 
strong reasons for considering it an original language. 

That prefessor Barton has pointed out a few resemblances 
between certain languages of America and some of those that 
are spoken by the northern Asiatics, is true. In our estimation, 
however, the number is too limited to serve as the basis of a doc- 
trine touching so important a subject as the origin of na- 
tions. As far as appears from the professor’s vocabularies, we 
cannot.think the resemblances in question either too numerous 
or too striking,to be regarded as the result of mere accident. For- 
tuitious resemblances are by no means uncommon, and are fre- 
quently far from being either faint or equivocal, between most 
languages that have become objects of attention with men of 
letters. Between the Greek and the Latin language, in words 
which can be proved never to have been copied from the former 
into the latter, such resemblances are certainly numerous; much 
more so, we venture to assert, than the resemblances pointed 
out by professor Barton between any two languages contained in 
his vocabularies, the one an American, the other an Asiatic.— 
On the mere score, then, of a few apparent verbal affinities, as 
well might the professor contend, that the ancient Romans were 
descendents of the Greeks, as that the aborigines of America are 
descendents of the Asiatics. 

We are the further confirmed in our opinion on this subject 
in consideration of its coincidence with that of the baron De 
Humboldt, one of the ablest writers that has ever exercised his 
pen on the natural history of the new world. 


“* All these conjectures, says the baron (conjectures respecting the Asia- 
‘tic origin of the aborigjnes of America) will acquire more probability when, 
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a marked analogy shall be discoveretl between the languages of Tartary and 


those of the new continent; an analogy, which, according to the latest research- 
es of Dr. B. Smith Barton, extends only to a very smal/ number of words.” 








On the general subject of the original peopling of America, 
we regret that our limits will not at present suffer us to dwell. 
It isa theme rich in matter that is curious and interesting, and, 
we think, also considerably instructive and important. We have 
never seen the question treated to our satisfaction; and doubt if 
it has been, at any time, considered in its full extent. It is per- 
haps, one of those pleasing phantoms in the history of mankind, 
destined to amuse our hopes, yet elude our researches. Admit- 
ting, however, its complete elucidation to be a point in science 
absolutely unattainable, it might netwithstanding, did time per- 
mit, be presented to the reader in certain lights which we be- 
lieve to be new. 

When considered in all its bearings and relations, the ques- 
tion of the original population of the new world, is not only dif- 
ficult but remarkably complex. It evidently embraces that 
which relates to the causes of the variety in the stature, com- 
plexion and figure of the human race. The aboriginal tribes of 
America being found, even on a slight examination, to be stri- 
kingly dissimilar in their appearance to any of the existing inha- 
bitants of As:a, it follows, of course, that, admitting them to 
have been primarily derived from that continent, they must have 
been very widely different at the period of their emigration, from 
what they are at the present time. It presents itself, then, as 
a question of the utmost difficulty, as well as of great moment 
to the present inquiry, what causes there are peculiar to the 
new world competent to the production of such signal mutations. 
Why should the descendents of Asiatic nations assume, in Ame- 
rica, an appearance so widely different from that of their pro- 
genitors?’ We venture to assert, that a mere change of resi- 
dence and climate, from the old world to the new, accompanied 
by all the alterations in the state of society and mode of living, 
which can be supposed to have occurred, would be a cause ut- 
terly inadequate to so extensive an effect. 

To meet the general question in its full force, we must take 
the world precisely as we find it, marked by its present distribu- 
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tion of land and water. It is alike unworthy of philosophy and of 
the subject under consideration, to substitute conjecture for his-_ 
tory, in supposing that the continents of Asia and America were, 

at some former period, united by land, where we now find them 
separated by upwards of a thousand leagues of ocean. Having 
no evidence that such an union ever existed, to suppose it in 
the present case would amount to a disingenuous evasion— 
an unmanly shrinking from the difficulties that present them- 


selves. 


It would be an arbitrary and unjustifiable attempt to fa- 


shion the state of the globe to our mode of reasoning, instead 


of adapting our reasoning to the state of the globe. 

We find, from voyages of discovery, that the continents of 
Asia and America approach each other at Behring’s Straits, which 
are situated in the vicinity of the polar circle; and, in the pre- 
sent inquiry, we are not authorized to allege that They have 
ever been contiguous at any other point. Admitting, then, that 
the progenitors of the present nations of America came from 
Asia, it is in this high northern latitude, and at no other place, 
that they must have effected their passage. ‘The original emi- 
gration, moreover, must have consisted of those who resided 
immediately adjacent to the Straits, and were somewhat versed 
in the artof navigation. Tribes from the interior of Asia, where 
the soil is more productive and the climate less rigorous, and 
where no surplus of population has ever existed, could have had 
no motive for penetrating into the barren, bleak, and inhospita- 
ble region, whose shores are washed by the Straits of Behring. 
Nor, had they even arrived at this arm of the sea, would they 
have ventured to pass it, ignorant as they are of the manage- 
ment of vessels. 

It must have been the Kamtschadals alone, then, or some other 
people assimilated to them in stature and appearance (the whole 
of the maritime region in the north of Asia being inhabited by 
the same deformed and diminutive race) that originally emi- 
grated into the continent of America, and became the parent 
stock of her future population. We perceive no possible, at 
least, no probable mode, by which the loftier and better formed 
inhabitants of the interior of Asia could ever have found their 


way into the new world. We believe, however, there are but 
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few philosophers who will seriously contend, that the tall, 
straight, and well proportioned tribes of America, who possess 
at the same time such a different complexion, are descendants 
of the squat and shapeless race, who people the north-eastern 
coast of Asia. Yet, according to the hypothesis of professor 
Barton, such must necessarily have been the origin of most of 
the aborigines of the new world. 

Admitting however, that it were practicable to prove, that 
the present savage tribes of America are lineal descendants of 
the northern Asiatics, the question relative to the origznal popu- 
lation of the new world, would, still, in our estimation, remain 
unsettled. We are persuaded that there existed in America a 
race of men anterior to those by whom it was occupied, when 
first discovered by the nations of Europe. We feel further as- 
sured that this primary race was advanced in the arts of civilized 
and cultivated life, far beyond the attainments of either the pre- 
sent aborigines of our country, or the savage inhabitants of the 
north of Asia. This opinion we hold to be amply supported by 
the remains of those regular and well constructed fortifications, 
and the ruins of apparently large and once populous cities, which 
are every where found on the waters ofthe Mississippi. In re- 
lation to the founders of these mouldering yet venerable relics, 
the present savage inhabitants of our country do not possess even 
a tolerable tradition. Had they, however, been erected by the 
ancestors of this race, even at the earliest period of time, the 
event would not have been wholly effaced from their legendary 
chronicles. 

Objections to the population of America, from the north of 
Asia, still stronger than any we have heretofore urged, might be 
drawn from the history of the inferior animals. Having, how- 
ever, already far exceeded our intended limits, we are not insen- 
sible that the best amends we can make to our readers for the 
trespass we have so reluctantly committed on their patience, 
is to bring the article abruptly to aclose. Yet this, in justice, 
we cannot do, without referring them to the essay of professor 
Barton, for much curious and interesting matter which we have 
been unable to notice. C. 
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EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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[We are enabled to present to our readers another very curious original 
letter from Dr. Franklin. Of its genuineness there can be no doubt; but the 
correspondent, to whose politeness we are indebted for it, having omitted to 
copy the direction, we are ignorant of the name of the lady to whom it is ad- 
dressed. ] 
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Paris, Sefitember 14, 1767. 
BEAR POLLY, 


Iam always pleased with a letter from you; and I flatter 
myself, that you may be sometimes pleased with one from me, 
though it should be of little importance, such as this, which 
is to consist of a few occasional remarks made here, and on my 
journey hither. 

Soon after I left you in that agreeable society at Bromley, I 
took the resolution of making a trip, with sir John Pringle, into 
France. We set out the 28th past. All the way to Dover we 
were furnished with post-chaises hung so as to lean forward, 
the top coming down over one’s eyes like a hood, as if to prevent 
one’s seeing the country, which being one of my greatest plea- 
sures, I was engaged in perpetual disputes with the inn keep- 
ers and postilions about getting the straps taken up a hole or two 
before and let down as much behind, they insisting the chaise 
leaning forward was an ease to the fhorses, and that the contrary 
would kill them. I suppose the chaise leaning forward looks to 
them like a willingness to go forward, and that its hanging back 
shows a reluctance. They added their reasons that were no 
reasons at all, and made me, as upon a hundred other occasions, 
almost wish that mankind had never been endowed with a. rea- 
soning faculty, since they know so litle how to make use of it, 
and so often mislead themselves by it; and that they had been 
furnished with a good sensible instinct instead of it. 

At Dover the next morning we embarked for Calais witha 
number of passengers who had not been before at sea. They: 
would previously make a hearty breakfast, because if the wind 
should fail, we might not get over till supper time. Doubtless 
they thought that when they had paid for their breakfast they 
had a right to it, and that when they had swallowed it they were 
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sure of it. Butthey had scarce been out half an hour before the 
sea laid claim to it; and they were obliged to deliver it up. So 
it seems there are uncertainties even beyond those between the 
cupand the lip. Ifever you go to sea, take my advice, and live 
sparingly a day or two beforehand; the sickness, if any, will be 
lighter and sooner over. We got to Calais that evening. 

Various impositions are suffered from: boatmen, porters, &c. 
on both sides the water. I know not which are most rapacious, 
the English or the French; but the latter have with their kna- 
very, the most politeness. 

The roads we found equally good with ours in England, in 
some places paved with smooth stones, like our new streets, for 
many miles together, with rows of trees on each side; and yet 
there are no turnpikes. But then the poor peasants complained 
to us grievously that they were obliged to work upon the roads 
fulltwo months in the year, without being paid for their labour; 
whether this is truth or no, or whether like Englishmen, they 
grumble, cause or no cause, I have not been able fully to inform 
myself. : 

The women we saw at Calais, on the road to Bologne, and in 





the inns and villages, were generally of dark complexions; but 
arriving at Abbeville, we found a sudden change, a multitude 
both of women and men in that place appearing remarkably 
fair: whether this is owing tq a small colony of spinners, wool- 
combers and weavers, brought hither from Holland with the 
woollen manufactory about sixty years ago, or to their being less 
exposed than in other places, their business keeping them much 
within doors, I know not. Perhaps, as in some other cases, dif- 
ferent causes may Club in producing the effect, but the effect itself 
is certain. Never was I in a place of greater industry, wheels 
and looms going in every house. 

As soon as we left Abbeviile the swarthiness returned. I 
speak generally; for here are some fair women at Paris, who I 
think are not whitened by art. As to rouge, they don’t pretend to 
imitate nature in laying it on. There is no gradual diminution 
of the colour from the fuli bloom onthe middle of the cheek to 
the faint tint near the sides; nor does it show itself differently in 
different faces. I have not had the honour of being at a lady’s 
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toilet, to see how it is laid on; but I fancy I could tell you how 
it is, or may be done. Cut a hole of three inches diameter ina 
piece of paper; place it on the side of your face in such a manner 
as that the top of the hole may be just under your eye; then with 
a brush dipped in the colour, paint face and paper together; so 
when the paper is taken off, there will remain a patch of red ex- 
actly the form of the hole. This is the mode from the actress 
on the stage upwards, through all the ranks of ladies, to the prin- 
cesses of the blood; but it stops there, the queen not using it, 
having in the serenity, complacence, and benignity that shine so 
eminently in (or rather through) her countenance, sufficient beau- 
ty though now an old woman, to do extremely well without it. 

You see I speak of the queen, as if I had seen her, and so I 
have; for you must know I have been at court. We went to Ver- 
sailles last Sunday, and had the honor of being presented to the 
king. He spoke to both of us very graciously and cheerfully, 
is a handsome man, has a very lively look, and appears younger 
than he is. 

In the evening we were at the Grand Couvert where the fa- 
mily sup in public. The form of their sitting at table was this: 








Mad. Louise. | * Waiters. * | Mad. Sophia. 
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M. Victoire. | xX *% | M. Adelaide. 
* * 

















Queen. King. 


The table, as you see, was half a hollow square, the service 
gold. When either made a sign for drink, the word was given by 
one of the waiters a boire pour le Roi, or a boire pour la Reine, 
&c. Then two persons within the square approached, one with 
wine and the other with water, in the carasfes; each drank a lit- 
tle glass of what they brought, and then put boththe carasfes, 
with a little glass on a salver and presented it. 
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The distance from each other was such as that three other 
chairs might have been placed between any two of them. An 
officer of the court brought us up through the crowd of specta- 
tors, and placed sir John so as to stand between the king and 
madame Adelaide, and me between the queen and madame 
Victoire. The king talked a good deal to sir John, asking 
many questions about our royal family; and did me too the ho- 
nor of taking some notice ofme. That’s saying enough; for I 
would not have you think me so much pleased with this king 
and queen, as to have a whit less regard than I used to have for 
ours. No Frenchman shall go beyond me in thinking my 
own king and queen the very best in the world, and the most 
amiable. 

Versailles has had infinite sums laid outin building it, and 
supplying it with water. Some say the expenses exceed eighty 
millions sterling. The range of buildings isimmense. The gar- 
den front most magnificent, all of hewn stone; the number of 
statues, figures, urns, &c. in marble and bronze, of exquisite 
workmanship, is beyond conception; but the water-works are 
out of repair, and so is great part of the front next the town, 
looking with its shabby half brick walls, and broken windows, 
not much better than the houses in Durham yard. There is in 
short both at Versailles and Paris, a prodigious mixture of magni- 
ficence and negligence with every kind of elegance except that 
of cleanliness, and what we call ¢idiness; though I must do Paris 
the justice to say, that in two kinds of cleanliness they exceed 
FEE: us: the water they drink, though from the river, they render as 
pure asthatof the best spring, by filtering it through cisterns 
filled with sand; and the streets by constant sweeping, are fit to 
nat walk in, though there is no paved foot-path. Accordingly many 
k well-dressed people are constantly seen walking in them; the © 
r: crowd of coaches and chairs is not so great; men, as well as wo- 
y men, carry umbrellas in their hands, which they extend in case 
of rain, or too much sun; and a man with an umbrella not taking 
up more than three feet square, or nine square feet, of the street, 
when, if in a coach, he would take up two hundred and forty 
square feet, you can easily conceive that though the streets here 


are narrower, they may be much less incumbered. They are 
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extremely well paved; and the stones, being generally cubes, 
when worn on one side, may be turned and become new. 

The civilities we every where receive give us the strongest 
impressions of French politeness. It seems to be a _ point 
settled here universally, that strangers are to be treated with re- 
spect; and one has just the same deference shown one here, by 
seeing a stranger as in England, by being a lady—The custom- 
house officers at Porte St. Dennis, as we entered Paris, were 
about to seize two dozen of excellent Bourdeaux wine, given us 
at Bologne, and which we brought with us; but as soon as they 
found we were strangers, it was immediately remitted to us on 
that account. 








At the church of Notre Dame, where we went to see a mag- 
nificent illumination, with figures, &c. for the deceased dau- 
phiness, we found an immense crowd, who were kept out by the 
guards; but, the officer being told we were strangers from Eng- 
land, he immediately admitted us, accompanied, and showed us 
every thing. Why don’t we practice this urbanity to Frenchmen? 
Why should they be allowed to outdo us in any thing? 

Here is an exhibition of painting, &c. like ours in London, to 
which multitudes flock daily—I am not connoisseur enough to 
judge which has most merit—every night, Sundays rot excepted, 
here are plays, or operas; and though the weather has not been 
hot, and the houses full, one is not incommoded by the heat so 
much as with us in winter; they must have some way of chang- 
ing the air, that we are not acquainted with—I shall inquire in- 
to it. 

Travelling is one way of lengthening lives, at 1: . st in appear- 
ance. It is but about a fortnight since I left London; but the 
variety of scenes we have gone through makes it seem equal to 
six menths living in any one place. Perhaps I have suffered a 
greater change too, in my own person, than I could have done in 
six years athome. I had not been here six days before my tay- 
lor and peruquier had transformed me into a Frenchman. Only 
think what a figure I make ina little bag-wig, and naked ears! 
They told me, I had become twenty years younger, and looked 
very gallant; so being in Paris, where the mode is to be sacred- 
ly followed, I was once very near making love to my friend’s wife. 
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This letter will cost you a shilling; and you may think it 
cheap when you consider that it cost me at least fifty guineas 
to get into the situation that enables me to write it. Besides I 
might if I had staid at home, have won, perhaps, two shilling’s of 
you at cribbage. By the way, now I mention cards, let me tell 
you that guadrille is quite out of fashion here; and English whist 
allthe mode at Paris and the court. 

And pray look upon it as no smal] matter, that surrounded as 
Tam by the glories of the world, and by amusements of all sorts, 
I remember you and Dolly, and all the dear folks at Bromley. 
It is true I cannot help it, but must and ever shall remember you 
all with pleasure. Need I add that I am particularly, 

My dear good friend, 
Yours most affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA. 
Spanish Town, February, 1811. 


DEAR W. 

I have reached, you perceive, another town. Incidet Scyl- 
lam cufitens vitare Charybdem. My journey to it was accompa- 
nied with a considerable degree of pleasure. The prospects on 
each side of me, as I advanced, were frequently beautiful, pictu- 
resque and romantic. The road from Kingston is a turnpike, and 
very fine. Logwood and other trees, natural to the tropics, are 
planted on each side, which contribute much to the romantic beau- 
ty of its appearance. Extensive lawns, checkered with mansion 
houses and negro cottages, and interspersed with cattle, grazing 
in eycry direction, constantly met the eye as I proceeded; and 
formed a scene of more pastoral simplicity than any of which 
the fabulous Arcadia had to boast. 

Near Spanish Town, or Sz. Jago de la Vega, we crossed a ri- 
ver, which was called the Rio de Cobre by the Spaniards, and 
which still preserves its original name. Over this stream, (for 
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it is nothing more than a stream) they have thrown a cast-iron 


bridge, which they seem to consider as a perfect phenomenon in 
the mechanical world. The Coédre is beautifully romantic. It 


winds in a meandering and serpentine course around the outskirts 
of the town, and finally empties itself into the ocean. On each 
side arise trees of the most lovely form, and exquisite verdure, 
which decorate its banks and add embellishment to utility. This 
is the largest stream in the island. The colour of its water is 
that of copper, from which it has derived its name. In seasons 
of rain, which happen during the months of May and October, it 
swells to the magnitude of a river, and, with such rapidity, as to 
render it almost dangerous to pass. This happens during the 
rainy months to all the streams in the island, which, in a few hours, 
increase them so wonderfully as to make them almost totally im- 
passible, and. replete with the utmost danger. Instances are men- 
tioned where travellers have been overtaken in the midst of the 
stream by an impetuous current, and swept to death, without the 
possibility of resistance or succor. These currents, which are 
occasioned by inundations, flow through extensive and pictu- 
resque glades, and frequently sink from view, in the bosom of 
valleys; and, in a short time, the water which might have been use- 
ful, totally disappears. Their rivers or streams are, from their phy- 
sical situation, often strikingly beautiful and romantic; winding for 
miles through verdant glens, gliding between stupendous moun- 
tains, hurrying over huge and terrific precipices, in the form of 
cascades, and frequently disappearing, of a sudden, in the earth, 
and afterwards giving rise to other streams which pursue their 
wild and meandering course with the same irregularity and beauty. 

The island is fortunately well watered. There are here, ac- 
cording to Long, the historian of Jamaica, two hundred rivers; 
but of these none are navigable for vessels of any magnitude. 
The water of these streams, even at their source, is to me per- 
fectly unpalatable, though very pure and salubrious. 

This island cannot boast of many medicinal springs, as the 
minerals calculated to give salubrity to the water are not very 
numerous. Yet, as inall other countries, there are wasering 
filaces to which the inhabitants sometimes repair, much less to 
benefit health than to murder time. 
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St. Jago de la Vega is said to have been founded in the six- 


teenth century by Don Diego Columbus, the son of the far-famed 
_ but unfortunate discoverer of America. This town is delightfully 
situated; but its houses are, on the whole, mean antiquated, and 
inelegant. The most beautiful edifice of which perhaps the isl- 
and can boast, is the governor’s palace, which certainly possesses 
much elegance, and displays much taste. It is here they have 
fixed the seat of government. This, they say, was done to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of Kingston and Port Royal from having too 
great a portion of power and influence in the legislature of the 
island; but, in reality, it was nothing more than a finesse of the 
inland inhabitants of that quarter to increase the value of their 
property, and thus aggrandize their individual interests. 

The duke of Manchester is the present. governor of Jamaica, 
He resides generally in Spanish Town. He appears to be too 
fat and robust to possess much talent. His good nature, how- 
ever, counterbalances the absence of genius ; and he is beloved, 
if he is not esteemed. His annual salary is £5000 currency; and 
the perquisites of his other offices amount to 5000 more, ma- 
king in all £10,000, or $30,000 per annum. The governor is 
sole chancellor of the island, ordinary for granting letters of ad- 
ministration, and sole officer for the probate of wills and testa- 
ments. He is allowed, besides his usual salary, an extensive 
pen or plantation in the country, well stocked with provisions 
and negroes, from which he enjoys an annual income of £1,500. 
He does not appear to be very extravagant in his mode of living. 
The nobility of England are not his models. Like the majority 
of the inhabitants of the island, he is smitten with the prevalent 
passion, lust of wealth, and perhaps does not expend annually the 
fourth part of his enormous income. 

To promote social intercourse and sexual union, the governor 
is allowed for the purpose of a ball or assembly once a year 
$1500; but, either having an aversion to such amusements, or, 
like many of our theologians, deeming it an encouragement 
of vice and iniquity in the island, he very judiciously dispenses 
with it, and makes use of the money in supplying the extrava- 
gance of his lady, the dutchess, who is, I understand, like the wo- 
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men of ton in England, where gambling is no crime, a perfect 
adept in the management of dice and the shuffling of cards. 
I shall not pretend to vouch for the correctness of this asser= 











tion. I heard it, however, from a source, the respectability of c 


which leaves no room to doubt its truth; and you are at liberty to 
draw from it what inference you please respecting the character 
of the governor of Jamaica. 

The legislature of the island, which is also held in this town, 
is composed of a commander in chief, a council of twelve ap- 
pointed by the king, and a house of assembly, which consists of 
forty-three members. These members are elected by the voters 
of the island, who, by the by, must each possess a freehold of £10 
per annum before they are by law entitled to vote. Noone can 
be a representative who has not an estate of £3000 a year, or 
personal property to the same amount. Every law which has ob- 
tained the assent of the governor is held valid until it be disap- 
proved of by the crown. Their laws are similar to those of the 
mother country, except in a few instances where local circum- 
stances and situation rendered particular alterations necessary. 

There is here a court of judicature, which is called the Grand 
Court, and is composed of gentlemen who reside in the island.— 
The president of this assembly is the chief justice of Jamaica. 
On every action above £300 there is an appeal to the governor 
and his council; but if the case be felony, or any crime punishable 
with death, to the governor alone. 

The most lucrative office in the island appears to be that of 
the clerk of the supreme court. This office is held, like most 
others in Jamaica, by a crown patent; and its duties executed 
by deputation. It is supposed to be worth £12,000 currency. 
Its possessor perhaps has never seen the island, and very judi- 
ciously resides where his enjoyments are more numerous and his 
sources of gratification less circumscribed. It is said that there 
are many other sinecures of this sort held by patent and com- 
mission, and executed by deputies that remit to the holders in 
Great Britain the enormous sum of £40,000 per annum. : 

In Spanish Town is held constantly the office of enrolments, 
in which the laws of the island are recorded; and also wills, 
deeds, patents and sales. From this office it is necessary fer 
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eyery person who has resided six weeks in the island to obtain 
a passport before he takes his departure; and the captain who 
“admits him as a passenger without receiving such passport, is 
liable to a penalty of £1000. 

Jamaica was, at one period, under military law; the remains 
of which stiil continue in the office of provost marshal-general. 
This is an office of great prerogative, and is granted by the crown. 

The authorities of the provost general are numerous, and his 
powers various and extensive. Like most office-holders, he 
resides in England and acts by proxy, which he finds a more 
pleasant and less fatiguing mode of discharging the duties of his 
official situation. 

The inns here are execrable; and the accommodations are 
wretched in the extreme. You are frequently left alone in a 
room for hours; and if you be in want of any thing, you are un- 
der the necessity of going over every part of the house to look 
for a servant to procure it. I was an hour waiting for breakfast, 
after I had called for it, the morning on which I arrived; and 
when it was served up, it was was scarcely eatable. The inn- 
keeper, too indolent or too proud to attend himself to the business 
of the house, leaves its management entirely to his black or 
mulatto mistress, who, elevated by the pride of so honoure 
able a distinction, with reluctance condescends to order her 
slaves to attend to your*wants. These slaves, having been ac- 
customed to a jargon to me unintelligible,’ it is with the utmost 
difficulty you can make them comprehend you, and are there- 
fore obliged to communicate your meaning by signs. There are, 
however, private lodging-houses, in which you are better accome 
modated, but in which the same solitude prevails. These are 
kept generally by mulatto women, who deem it a mark of arro- 
gance and presumption to enter into conversation with their 
guests, and thus to interrupt their solitary meditations. These 
miserable wretches seem te regard a white man as a superior 
being, and approach him with all the humility of reyerence.— 
They have none of that loquacity, which some of our officious 
hostesses possess; and unless you address them, they will ob- 
serve the most respectful and rigid silence. Adieu. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMARKS ON VARIOUS OBJECTS OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

I sEE with great pleasure, inserted in The Port Folio, from 
an expensive English publication of considerable merit, the out- 
lines of several pictures by artists of eminence. I hope this 
will be continued; for I am well persuaded that all the means of 
cultivating with effect, correct taste and just sentiment, are ob- 
jects of national importance. “Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.”” Some people in this country, 
employ the little remains of learning they possess in decrying 
the study ofthe Greek and Latin classics, as an useless waste of 


time—others, who would look with equal emotions of pleasure, 
on the Laocoon or the Belvidere Apollo, and a barber’s block, 


or the painted head of a China mandarin, wonder what earthly 
good can arise from an Academy of arts, or how the world is 
to be improved by a mutilated Torso. It is the characteristic of 
ignorance, to look at every object, as insulated and unconnected; 
and to expect a visible and tangible reply to the “cui bono,” of 
the finest specimen of art, or the most promising discovery in 
science. : 

Those however who have attended to the history of mankind 
are well aware, that the most powerful have also been the most 
polished people: and that the men, who best knew the true 
sources of national strength and national wealth, have also given 
the most deliberate encouragement to the elegant productions of 
the fine arts, as well as to the profound investigations of philoso- 
phy. A correct taste and acorrect judgment in one department 
of knowledge, leads to the exercise of the same qualities in ano- 
ther: and we have universally found among the nations of anti- 
quity, as well as in modern times, that all the higher sources of 
innocent gratification, and mental luxury—all that can soften 
human manners or embellish human intercourse, has been 
concomitant with all that can ennoble the human character. The 
fine arts and the belles lettres delight in the company of wis- 
dom and science: in no nation has the one been cultivated with 
great success, without the other. Ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome, modern France and modern Britain, furnish conclusive 
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evidence of this truth. If then the arts of poetry and painting and 
architecture and music, gradually flourish, as wealth and power 
and wisdom and science gain ground, there must be, as there 
is, some necessary connexion between these attainments; for if 
there be an axiom in metaphysics, it is, that constant concomi- 
tance affords the only proof of necessary connexion. 

I rejoice therefore that such men, as West and Copley, and 
Turnbull were Americans, little as we profit by this nationality. 
I reflect with pleasure on sucha collection even as that of Mr. 
Hamilton at the Woodlands, as a private one, very respectable 
in any country; and I look forward with patient hope, to the conse- 
quences we may reasonably expect in a few years, from such an 
institution as the academy of arts. Frugal, even to parsimony, 
as the representatives of Pennsylvania are, and perhaps ought.to 
be, I do not despair of their being brought to think ere long, that 
a few thousand dollars appropriated to the objects of that institu- 
tion, would not be an appropriation devoid of national utility. 
Should this be the case, I hope the managers would then venture 
to turn out the overgrown daubing of Mr. West, and the gloomy 
paintings of Smirke, by no means so valuable as the engravings 
to which they have given birth. How Mr. Barlow could think of 
employing the Hogarthian talents of Mr. Smirke, to delineate the 
sombre subjects on which his pencil has been employed for the 
Columbiad, I could never divine. I hope they are not exhibit- 
ed as specimens of coloring or excellence in the execution. 
In that very fine engraving of the prison-ship by Schavoretti, 
the arm stretched out, instead of being the arm of a famished 
man, is that of a brawny well-fed blacksmith. I do not recollect 
whether the original exhibits the same fault. If it does, it is un- 
pardonable in ‘Smirke, who must have contemplated with great 
delight the exquisitely painted hand of the dying cardinal de 
Beaufort, in sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture, hung up in the same 
reom with Mr. Smirke’s master Slender, and his Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment. It is in this picture of sir Joshua’s, that I find 
great fault with the devil, for poking up his head from behind 
the cardinal’s piliow, in the midst of so much good company. He 
might have waited patiently, till the cardinal was actually dead. 
By the way also (for I find that wanderings and garrulity greatly 
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increase with declining years) Smirke’s Mrs. Ann Page, “I pray 
you sir, walk in,” and Stodhart’s Mary Queen of Scots’ receiv- 
ing the news of her approaching execution, are the finest and most 
characteristic specimens I have seen, of the attitude, manner, 
physiognomy, and style of beauty of the English female charac- 
ter. Another remark I would make in the nature of an aside 
speech inaplay (not that I have any mercy on the aside 
speeches of other writers than myself) which is, that although 
Smirke’s prison-ship is well imagined, with the exception above 
made, yet I greatly doubt about the propriety of exhibiting in a 
public institution a painting calculated to keep alive animosities 
that ought now to be forgotten. If our ancestors, on the one 
side or the other, were unjust, cruel, and ferocious, it is no suf- 
ficient reason why we should imbibe the same spirit. 

I wish the Academy were able, with the consent of the pro- 
prietors, to purchase and concentrate in that institution the col- 
lection of Mr. Hamilton, and some few things worth looking at 
in Philadelphia. Such as the tribute money by Reubens, a cabi- 
net picture belonging to Mr. Sansom, certainly of great merit. My 
eye is no longer skilled in the mechanical part of the art, suffi- 
ciently to decide whether it be an original or not. This must 
be judged of by the freedom or otherwise, of the handling and 
the outline; for an experienced eye, will generally detect some 
stiffness ina copy. But the story is well told; and the group of 
character is that of a master. I have seen in Philadelphia, two ve- 
ry fine flower-pieces, which however inferior this style of paint- 
ing may be, are not to be despised as specimens of skilful exe- 
cution. The outline’in a late Port Folio, of the Madonna della 
Sedia, Seglia, or Seggliola, does not give the youthful innocent 
simplicity of the painting. I speak of copies only: of which there 
are two in the city, one by an Italian artist in the possession of 
Mr. Smith (a gentheman of highly cultivated taste, and to whom 
the Academy is greatly indebted) and another by Mr. Sully in 
his own possession. It is a very pleasing representation of | 
quiet, untutored, good-tempered rustic simplicity in the mother; 
and the child premises, if he grows up, to make a good-looking 
sturdy ploughman. For although this be a picture of the divine 
Raffaelle’s, I cordially accede to Dr. Moore’s criticism (travels , 
¥. 2. p. 475.) : 
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Fine paintings are expensive, and not easily procured. Till 
the funds of the Academy admit of the purchase of paintings, 
why not import engravings of the first order? There are in Phi- 
ladelphia several Italian engravings from the pictures of good 
masters, such as the Aurora, the St. John, and Madonnas of 
Guido. The St. John of Guido, in my opinion, is superior to 
Raphael’s St. John, in the Christ Church library at Oxford; and 
his Madonnas, are certainly more interesting than Raphael’s. 
There is no painter, in my opinion, so perfectly master of the 
physionomie spirituelle, as Guido; which is well preserved in 
all the prints. Philadelphia, also, in the apartments of some 
of its citizens who have travelled with taste and intelligence 
in their train, possesses excellent engravings, from some other 
great masters, such as the Supper of Veronese, some engray- 
ings from Cortona, the Madonna della Sedia, &c. all which I 
should rejoice to see in the room of the Academy: for although 
they do not exhibit the magic effect of coloring, they inform 
us In what manner, and with what concomitants, the best artists 
have told their story. There are also in Philadelphia, two co- 
pies of that most superb specimen of engraving the Louis XVI 
of Bervic, whom I believe the sanguinary spirit of the French 
revolutions has spared to the arts. There is also one copy of John 
Hunter, the anatomist, the chef d’ceuvre of Mr. Sharp, certainly 
the best stroke engraver in England, if not in Europe. I know not 


that the art of engraving has hitherto produced any thing to 


equal these specimens, which are fit to adorn any apartments, 
public or private, where taste is permitted to preside. 

I much wish also, that the Academy possessed the prints from 
ancient paintings, by Zurndull, and Bellori, although the engrav- 
ings are devoid of merit, they are extremely instructive on the 
subject of ancient art. Turnbull’s is general, and contains the 
marriage preserved in the Aldobrandini palace, the best of the 
ancient frescos. Bellori (see Grey. Collect. v. 12) published the 
paintings in the sepulchre of the Nasonii in the Flaminian way. 
Mr. Smith, already mentioned, with the respect due to his correct 
taste, and great knowledge of painting and sculpture, brought 
over an extremely interesting set of drawings, exhibiting the ac- 
tual state and style of ornaments in the compartments of an an- 
cient Roman house, either from Herculaneum or Pompeia. Such 
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things would interest and inform, if the Academy could pro- 
cure similar copies. 

Turnbull and Bellori, remind me of a subject, which, in fact, 
has induced me to scribble these unconnected remarks. 

For some years, there has been exhibited in Philadelphia, a 
_painting by Wertmuller, a Jupiter and Danae. The painting 

some merit in point of execution. I highly value the art ef 
painting. Itis a source of great pleasure: it is more: it may 
be employed to the best purposes of public good, by recording 
great men and great actions, with all the circumstances likely to 
give effect to the story, and through the eye to speak to the 
heart. Who does not regret that no national tribute has been 
paid to the memory of general Washington, by the hand of an 
historical painter, or sculptor of adequate talent? Painting con- 
tributes also to all the endearing associations of social life, in 
the portraits of those we love, whether regretted among the dead, 
or gazed on with delight among the living. Who does not feel the 
appositeness of the story related by Pliny, as the origin of por- 
trait painting: a female tracing her lover’s shadow on the wall? 
But this noble art is basely perverted and abused, when it is 
made a pander to those desires, that public expediency requires 
to be controlled, and when employed to portray those scenes, 
that public decorum requires to be shut out from the eye of 
day. Is it any credit to the art, or any credit to the city, that 
a picture should be publicly exhibited, which no modest wo- 
man would venture to contemplate in the presence of a man? 
and that particular days should be set apart by public advertise- 
ment, when the female sex have the exclusive privilege of in- 
dulging their culpable curiosity? A curiosity certainly excited 
rather by the nature of the subject than the merit of the artist. 
Would Stewart’s ,generai Washington prove equally lucrative 
and attractive? 

This is not all. The painting itself is a gross and impudent 
plagiarism. It is stolen. I know painters make no great scruples 
about this. Sir Joshua Reynolds stole his count Ugolino. So 
I am persuaded did Fuseli his witches, from a painting I saw at 
Versailles. But these men embellish what they borrow. Quod 
tetigerunt, ornayerunt. Wertmuller’s own share of the pic 
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ture, affords decisive evidence of want of sense, want of taste, 
and want of decency. 

I had occasion many years ago, to cite the collections of 
Turnbull and Bellori (3 Manch. Trans. 517) with allusion to the 
color employed in the original fresco painting of which the se- 
cond or third of Turnbull’s is a copy. Wertmuller’s female, 
her attitude, the apartment, the couch, the drapery, the orna- 
ments, and I believe the exact coloring of each particular part 
(for Turnbull gives it) are to be found there. Wertmuller has 


* 


made some additions. 
First he has converted a mere representation of a naked 


female figure, reclining (and not immodestly) on a couch, into . 


that of Danae: and endeavoured to represent a lover in the form 
and shape of a shower of gold. The allegory of the story of 
Danae, illustrative of the power of gold over the female heart, 
is well enough: probably too just in many instances. But that 
aman should be weak enough to attempt a literal representation 
of it, shows that he wanted both sense and taste. Secondly. 
There is no remarkable expression in the homely countenance 
represented by Turnbull. Wertmuller, has delineated a face of 
vulgar lasciviousness, without one feature to express the slight- 
est passion of ardor, intelligence, or passion. I cannot contemn 
the feelings, which the scenes are intended by nature mutually 


_toinspire. They may be violent, vulgar, selfish, merely animal; 


and they may be, as they sometimes are, the foundation of the 
noblest and most disinterested conduct, and the sources of the 
highest, the purest, and the chastest pleasure. But it is not for 
the public good that they should be needlessly and unnaturally 
excited, or that the eyes of our youth of both sexes, should be 
debauched, by the public exhibition of wanton delineations. 

I do not know whether Turnbull, is among the collections of 
the Academy, but I know that it is in the city at Mr. Sansom’s 
and that a reference to it will justify these remarks. 

T.C. 

Carlisle. 
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POLITE LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COLLINS’S ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 


Mr. Epitor, 


It has been remarked of the celebrated Ode on the Passions, 
that Love is not personified in it, and the author has not escaped 
repeated censure for his supposed omission. Dr. Langhorne’s 
short sketch of the life of Collins, closes with the following par- 
agraph: “ It is observable that none of his poems bear the marks 
“of an amorous disposition, and that he is one of those few poets 
‘who have sailed to Delphi, without touching atCythera. The 
“ allusions of this kind that appear in his Oriental Eclogues were 
‘indispensable in that species of poetry; and it is very remarka- 
“ble that in his Passions, an Ode for Music, Love is omitted, 
“though it should have made a principal figure there.” 

The writer of this article, with due deference to the opinions 
of those critics who have preceded him, must beg leave to differ 
from them: and while he attempts to prove that Collins has per- 
sonified the passion of Love graphically, he wili not assert that 
they have read him superficially; but on the contrary have been 
led into their opinion by an error in the grammatical construction 
of the sentence wherein Love is introduced. It may be well to 
analyze slightly the ode. 

When Music was young, and exercised her art in early Greece, 
the Passions often thronged around her dwelling to listen to her 
strains. Such was their wonderful effect, that once they were 
inspired to madness, and snatching from the surrounding myrtles 
her tuneful instruments, each attempted to draw forth sounds ex- 
pressive of his disposition or power. The first who seized the 
lyre was Fear—the next Anger, with his eye of fire—Despair suc- 
ceeded—then Hope. Revenge becoming impatient threw down 
his sword, and taking the trumpet blew an awful blast. Pity with a 
dejected countenance sat at his side, and vainly endeavoured to 


soften his ferocity by her soul-subduing voice. The numbers of ' 


Jealousy were fixed to no one subject, but were perpetually chan- 
ging. Mélancholy sat retired, and poured through the mellow horn 


her pensive soul. Cheerfulness blew. an inspiring air, which 
VOL. VII. AA 
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aroused the sprightly train of the woods, who came tripping along, 
delighted with the melody. 

Last came the trial of Joy: he advanced to the pipe; but when 
he perceived the viol, whose voice he better loved, he awaked its 
entrancing notes. They who heard the strain would have thought 
that they saw in the vale of Tempé her native maids, dancing 
amidst the bowers to the music of some unwearied minstrel, 
whilst, as the fingers of Joy touched the strings, Love, in conjunc- 
tion with Mirth, formed a gay circle: (composed of Dryads, &c.) 
the tresses of the latter were loose, her zone was unbound; and 
Love, amidst his frolic play, as if he would recompense Joy for 
the charming air, shook fragrance from his wings. 

Here we find Love distinctly performing his part in the dra- 
ma. It was not necessary to cause him to seize the lyre or the 
pipe, it was enough that his associate Joy was employed in the 
tuneful exercise, whilst he contributed to the general hilarity of 
the moment by the mirthful circle that they formed, and by the 
delight that his presence afforded. 

Though love be a primary passion, and ought, in the opinion 
of many, to occupy a corresponding place in the ode, yet, in my 
opinien, the poet has judiciously touched on it last, and then 
very slightly. What could have been said of Love. That he was at 
times under the influence of Fear or Doubt, Despair, Hope, Jea- 
lousy, Melancholy, or Joy? These Passions have all in their turn 


been introduced as musicians, and have succeeded very well. 


Hence the author, to avoid a pleonasm, has represented Love 
as being so much delighted with the strains of Joy, that he shook 
odors from his wings. Or, in other words, he employed his 
divine powers in enlivening the desponding, svothing the turbu- 
Ient, and encouraging the timorous. 

A supplementary stanza to the ode on the Passions was com- 
posed by one who thought that the poem was deficient, and pub- 


lished in The Port Folio, new series, vol. 2, page 278. To those 
who are curious to behold an example of verbosity I refer the 


above mentioned stanza, in which, contrary to prescription, Love 


is personified in the feminine gender. 
‘The writer of this article has somewhere seen another attempt 


at amending, but cannot recollect where, 
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The text may be thus read: 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial: 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest, 
But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov’d the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain 
They saw in Tempé’s vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
While, as Joy’s flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
Love fram’d with Mirth a gay fantastic round; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 
G. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend;. 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But Arts, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A Taste to cherish every opening charm 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm: 


LIFE OF CORREGIO. 


In the enumeration of the different schools of painting, that 
of Lombardy must not be forgotten. We have already noticed 
the imposing grandeur of the Florentine, the less ostentatious 


but more fascinating dignity of the Roman, and the more splen- . 


did and captivating attraction of the Venetian pencil. <A void 
was still left, which was at last filled by Antonio Allegri, better 
known by the name of Corregio. Of the parentage, birth, and 
character of this Ylustrious artist, it is difficult to speak. 
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Whether the garland wrought by the hand of Fame was twined 
around his living temples, or whether the flowrets were scattered 
on his grave “ to waste their sweetness on the desert air,” re- 
mains a question that has eluded the most-indefatigable inquiry. 
The search has answered no other purpose than to multiply 
contradictions. This artist has been represented alternately by 
his admirers as the favorite and the outcast of fortune, as enjoy- 
ing the smiles and encountering the frowns of the world, as reap- 
ing the full harvest of patronage, and dying while in the art of 
gleaning a few solitary sheaves. Nothing is more probable than 
that his admirers have availed themselves of the obscurity of 
his origin and superadded poverty and misfortune, to heighten 
our reverence for his genius. Calling to mind what Horace says 
of Roman grandeur, “merges profundo, melior evenit,”’ they 
have, it is conceived, darkened his life by the clouds of misfor- 
tune, to make his genius blaze more brilliant by the contrast. 

According to the most authentic accounts Antonio Allegri 
was born in the year 1494, and was called Corregio from the 
village where he was born. He was patronized by Francisco 
Bianchi, a painter of some eminence, but he is reported to have 
derived his characteristic excellencies from his own native ge- 
nius alone. Some authors assert that he never studied antique, 
that he never had even a curiosity to visit Rome, and consult the 
productions of the great masters of the pencil. Others contra- 
diet this opinion, and appeal to his paintings, where they pretend 
to discover evidence that he had visited Rome, Florence, and 
studied-the works of Raphael, Da Vinci and Titian. This evi- 
dence is, from its nature, inconclusive, and unsatisfactory, as it 
may be resorted to with equal confidence to prove that the na- 
tive genius of Corregio was capable of discovering and combining 
the separate excellencies of those admired artists without a con- 
templation of their works. Leaving every one on, this point, free 
to indulge his own conjectures, it is admitted by all that the pen- 
cil of Corregio was early distinguished for blending the force of 
truth with the most consummate delicacy of coloring. His 
figures were soft and round; and the outline was not harsh; and 
the heads of his Madonnas in a wonderful degree united gran- 
deur with grace. He is supposed to haye brought the art of 
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foreshortening to perfection; and the heads, hands and feet of his 
figures, are touched with such unrivalled delicacy and uniformity 
of tone, that they seem all to have been done at one sitting. 
Some critics have asserted that, by a too liberal use of red and 
blue, he impaired the bodies of his figures, by shading them, so 
that they appear to mingle and amalgamate. This very property 
of his pencil is cited by other critics as a marked and distin- 
euishing beauty. His bodies were painted well; but he avoided 
those smart strokes denominated the bravura of the pencil. 
Every figure contributes to a general effect, and instead of stand- 
ing by itself, is made like man, a social, and not a selfish animal. 
Many of the paintings are done on leaf gold, to give them supe- 
rior mellowness and lustre. He finished the cupola in the ca- 
thedral of Parma; and his works there were distinguished for 
nobleness of design, brilliancy of imagination, and boldness of 
foreshortening. In one of the chambers, the virgin Mary and her 
Infant are made the subjects of his pencil. Mary Magdalen is 
represented in the act of kissing our Saviour’s feet, while St. 
Jerom is standing a spectator of the ceremony. The complex- 
ion of all are beautifully varied according to their different ages 
and characters; and the head of the Magdalen is admirable for 
delicacy and tenderness of tints; and the extremities of the 
eroup, are finished with incomparable grace. There is not- 
withstanding, in this piece, two instances of glaring anachron- 
isms. The painter trespassed on historic truth in making the 
Magdalen pay this homage to an infant Saviour, and still more 
Such 
license is altogether unwarrantable, and destroys the very ob- 
ject of the painter, by mingling incredulity with subjects the most 








violently, when he introduced St. Jerom as a spectator. 


awful and sacred. Two of the most celebrated pieces of this 
artist are a Leda and a Venus. The figures are entirely naked, 
and the cari:ations are so inimitably soft and tender, they seem 
to be indued not merely with the hue, but the warmth, pliability, 
and juiciness of real flesh. Each of these figures is furnished 


with a landscape of almost unrivalled beauty.. In one of these 


paintings two lovely Cupids are seen applying their:golden and 
leaden arrows on a tomb-stone. A lucid stream pours from an 
adjoining rock and flows over the feet of the Cyprian goddess, 
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so inimitably clear and transparent that, instead of concealing, it 
heightens the delicacy and softness of the flesh. 

“ Harmony was the sovereign mistress of Corregio.” Of 
the principle of chiaro obscuro, as applied to the whole work, 
and not to particular and detached spots, he was undoubtedly 
the inventor. We shall be better understood if we explain this by 
contrasting his style with Tintoretto’s. He divided his canvas 
into separate masses of splendor and darkness, and joined the 
fiercest extremes. Corregio, though he often employed an op- 
position as strong, studied what is with great propriety denomi- 
nated refiose. He occupied the space between these two ex- 
tremes by softening tints and demi-tints, and formed, if we may 
be allowed the expression, a sort of passage for the eye. The 
vision was thus led along by gentle gradations from brilliancy to 
darkness, without encountering the fierce blaze of Tintoretto. 
Corregio thus gave to his forms a harmony and grace so unrival- 
led, that those qualities have since been denominated Corre- 
giesque in honor of their inventor. His most celebrated picce, 
The Nativity, is distinguished for one happy thought, which, per- 
haps, has never been exceeded. The light appears to emanate 
from the body of our Infant, and illuminates the face of the 
smiling mother and the surrounding shepherds. Whether it is 
considered as allegorical, or as a natural expression of divinity, it 
must be allowed to be one of those happy hints occasionally 
suggested by-genius, and which no subsequent meditation is ca- 
pable of improving. In the same picture the nurse is repre- 
sented as veiling her eyes with her hand, as if unable to 
bear the divine effulgence. This fortunate conceit, is said 
to have enraptured Julio Romano. Corregio died in the year 
1554, in consequence, as it is asserted of overheating himself 


in carrying home a sack of half-pence, which he had received 
for one of his most esteemed productions. He is considered 
as the founder of the first Lombard school, which, after his death, 
underwent a sudden and important revolution. His immediate 
successors were the Caracci, the most distinguished family in 
the history of the arts. 
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Luporco Caracci, was born in the year 1555. His father 
was a butcher; but observing the taste of his son for the fine arts, 
contrived the means of affording him an education suitable to his 
ambition. While this young student was on his travels, he stu- 
died the works of Julio Romano, Parmigiano, Corregio, and the 
painters of Venice. From the different styles of these great 
masters, he endeavoured to perfect what he had previously ac- 
quired in the school of Fontana. Returning to Bologna, the 
place of his nativity, he took under his patronage his two cousins, 
Augustine and Hannibal Caracci, and imparted to them the rudi- 
ments of his art. Delighted with their proficiency, he does not 


appear to have entertained a suspicion of any competition from - 


cither. He allowed to Hannibal a room in his own house, en- 
couraged him both by precept and example, supplied all ‘his 
wants, and furnished him with the means of travelling for still 
further improvement. 

The two brothers, whose lives were spent in alternate quarrels 
and reconciliations, the benevolent Ludoico, attempted to paci- 
fy, and often with effect. 

On the return of Hannibal from his travels, Ludoico saw and 
felt his superiority, and with an amiable condescension submit- 
ted to receive lessons from his former pupil. They shortly after 
painted in concert, and their performances were at first much 
decried by the Bolognese artists. Ludoico, always diffident ‘and 
mistrustful of his own talents, was ready to resign his judgment; 
but the sturdier intrepidity of Hannibal prevailed. They dis- 
posed at first gratuitously of their pictures, until they caught at 
last the admiration of connoisseurs, and from that moment the 
cavils of invidious criticism were silent. When Hannibal was 
employed in his great work, the decoration of the Farnesian gal- 
lery, he was anxious to avail himself of the councils of Ludoico, 


who, for that purpose, repaired from Bolognato Rome. He as- 


sisted him by his advice, encouraged him to proceed, and finally 
returned to Rome, where he lived beloved and admired, until his 
death, which happened in the year 1619. 
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On religious subjects his pencil was eminently happy. The 
heads of his Madonnas are endowed with wonderful grace, and 
have a beautiful simplicity that warms and fascinates every heart. 
On all grave subjects he surrounded his figures with a sober and 
meditating twilight, more calculated, than the splendid sunshine 
of Titian, to impress the mind of the spectator with correspon- 
dent solemnity and awe. 

His works have now faded by the touches of time almost to 
evanescence; but still enough remains to admire and regret. In 
the church at Bologna, dedicated to Madonna di Galiera, there 
is a painting in fresco from the hand of this artist entitled an 
Ecce Homo. Pilate is seen in the attitude of washing his hands; 
while amidst the rage and malice of the Jews, their suspicious 
apprehensions of a supernatural personage, is powerfully ex- 
pressed, and nobly contrasted with the mild, patient, saint-like as- 
pect of the victim. In the church of St. Leonardo, the grand altar 
piece is from the hand of this master; the subject is the martyr- 
dom of St. Ursula and Leonardo; it consists of a group of 
figures in excellent attitudes, and the draperies are cast with 
peculiar grace and beauty. There is likewise to be seen in the 
same city his head of St. John: the countenance seems to breathe 
inspiration, and is heightened by the happy union of strength and 
sweetness which the coloring exhibits. Many other much ad- 
mired pieces by the same hand are to be found at Bologna, and 
amongst the rest a transfiguration, and the conversion of St. 


Paul. 
LIFE OF AUGUSTINO CARACCI. 


Aveustino Caracci, was the son of a tailor, and the brother 
of Hannibal; he was born at Bologna, in the year 1588. While, 
in company with his brother, he was receiving instruction from 
Ludoico, he gave many proofs of a temper naturally warm, capri- 
cious and lively. 

Fluctuating and unsettled, he devoted himself to a variety of 
inhospitable and uncongenlal studies,—poetry, music, dancing, 
mathematics, engraving and painting, all occupied his attention 
by turns, and were, with the same alacrity, pursued and abandon- 
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, ed. This capricious levity attended him through life, and was 
” the parent of many fraternal squabbles. The two brothers were 


always quarrelling in each others presence, and always repining 
in each others absence, so that it was ludicrously said they couwld 
neither live together, nor apart. 

Augustino, having found that Hannibal held a decided supe- 
riority in the pencil, his irritable genius took alarm, and resoly- 
ing to maintain an ascendency some where, he devoted himself 
to engraving from spite. This quarrel was finally reconciled; 
and Augustino attended his brother to Rome, and materially as- 
sisted him in his labours in the Farnesian palace. This recon- 
ciliation, however, only gave birth to a new controversy, which 
was inflamed by Jachone, a pupil of Hannibal’s, and evyentuated 
in their separation again. 

It gives us pain to record the melancholy fact, that this un- 
happy separation was final. It may serve, at least as a warning 
not to indulge such petty resentments where so much affection 
still remains. Augustino fell into a melancholy state, and died for 
grief at Parma, in the year 1602. Hannibal was truly affected 
by his loss, and erected a monument to his memory. 

Augustino spent much time in executing an engraving of 
Tintoretto’s crucifixion, and it is singular that he should, since 
the principal merit of that piece lay,as has been before remark- 
ed, inthe awful twilight that surrounds the figure, indicating the 
supernatural character of the victim, a character of beauty to 
the expression of which engraving is perhaps inadequate. His 
own paintings possessed considerable learning, elegance of form, 
and a colour highly Corregiesgque. One of his most beautiful 
pleces is the communion of St. Jerom, preserved in the char- 
treux at Bologna, and executed after his return from Venice. 
The heads possess an uncommon character of sublimity, He 
attempted a series of paintings for the palace of the duke of 
Mantua, but was prevented by death from their accomplishment. 
His patron was so well pleased, that he would never suffer the 
work to be finished by the hand of any other artist. 
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LIFE OF HANNIBAL CARACCI. 


Hannipavt Caracct, was born in the year 1560. In the outset 
of his life, he felt no desire of advancement; but still there was 
a conscious superiority that his mind was above the business of 
a tailor, in which he was then engaged. His father observing 
this, placed him under a goldsmith, and then under Ludoico to 
learn the art of drawing. 

Here he felt for the first time this mystery of his previous sen- 
sations explained, his former habits were struggling against the 
current of nature at every effort, his present glided with the 
stream. While employed with his needle, he often expressed 
a confident persuasion that he should achieve something 
for posterity to admire; but he could not conjecture what 
that something was to have been. Of one thing he was certain 
however, that this was not to be accomplished by his present em- 
ployment. Such ideas are not uncommon to men of genius, 
long before they have undertaken what secures to them the ad- 
miration of posterity. Milton expressed the same persuasion as 
Hannibal did, a long time before he had entertained a thought of 
his immortal poem. 

Ludoico, soon discovered that he had the tutilage of a genius 
beyond his own—his plunging industry was disposed to dare all 
the depths of the art. The lectures of Corregio, the instruction 
and example of Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, with both of whom 
he had formed an acquaintance, explained what Ludoico was 
unable te do. 

Hannibal returned from his travels, rich with the stores of such 
various knowledge; applied himself assiduously to his art, and 
soon became the pride and boast of Bologna. He had never yet 
trod on classic ground, and amidst all his celebrity, he was stili 
anxious to explore the treasures of Rome. That favourite mo- 
ment which seemcd to form the boundary of his wishes, was de- 

layed by fortune no longer. Cardinal Farnese desirous of paint- 
ing the gallery of his palace at Rome, and the duke of Parma 
his brother, both warmly pressed Hannibal to undertake the task. 
He accepted with enthusiasm the offer, and set out with a chosen 
number of pupils from an academy which he had previously 
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founded. So anxious was Hannibal to engage in this important 
work, so full of the hope of transmitting his name to posterity, 
that he quite forgot to make any stipulation with the cardinal with 
regard to the expense. Fearing least he should fail in the prac- 
tical department of his designs, he took with him to Rome, Aguc- 
chi, his intimate friend, and a man whose learning was conside- 
rable. 

He likewise solicited assistance from the friendship of his 
cousin and his brother, which was cordially rendered by both. 
In short, the completion of this gallery formed the apex of his 
ambition, and he laboured for ten years with undiminished zeal 
in the service of the cardinal. 

Poussin who surveyed this magnificent work, exclaimed that 
Hannibal was the only painter that existed since the time of Ra- 
phael, and that in this work he not only surpassed all other pain- 
ters, but even himself. 

At length the important moment arrived when he put his fi- 
nishing hand .to the pencil, and when he looked for the reward 
of his labours. For this he received from the hands of the cardinal 
according to some authors, five, or, as others assert, three hun- 
dred crowns. He was too proud to complain, but notwith- 
standing his disinterestedness was extreme, he was deeply 
mortified, and felt the most lively resentment. He almost 
renounced the exercise of the pencil, and nothing but his ne- 
cessities could compel him to resume it afterwards. He 
He abandoned Rome, which had thus been made the theatre of 
such towering hopes and such cruel disappointments. He jour- 
neved to Naples, and attempted by change of objects to recruit 
his broken spirits; but the sting was implanted to deeply to be 
extracted by such means. Melancholy followed him like his 
shadow in his journey; and on his returnto Rome his malady 
increased. 

He now had recourse to that awful substitute, so often resort- 
ed to by dejected genius, intemperance and debauchery. Like 
Raphael, he fell a martyr to such criminal indulgence, in the year 
1609, and in the forty-ninth year of his age. He expressed the 
warmest admiration for the genius of that artist, and desired to 
be buried near his remains, not, as he said, because he believed 
his talents entitled him to such henour, but to testify his high 
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veneration for his character. Thus lived, and thus died, unques- 


tionably one of the first painters of his age. 


The beautiful picture whence the annexed engraving is taken, 
is from the pencil of Hannibal Caracci. The Infant in the arms 
of his mother is enjoying profound repose. St. John appears in 
the act of caressing him; {while the Virgin, by an expressive 
sign, desires him not to disturb the slumber. It was painted ori- 
ginally on wood, and is not more than a footin extent. The draw- 
ing 1s correct, and touched with uncommon felicity of tint. 

It becomes now difficult to assign to each of these painters 
his proper work, as they were often all engaged in the same 
piece. All of them have notwithstanding a decided character 
of theirown. The style of Ludoico was emblematic of his char- 
acter, modest, simple and full of sweetness, seldom aspiring to 
elegance, yet whenever it did, attended with enviable success. 
The figures free from all dramatic strut and artificial attitude, 
possess aserene and unconscious dignity more bewitchingly sweet 
for their simplicity. Augustino possessed more truth of colour- 
ing, more correctness, a taste more rigid than Hannibal or Lu- 
doico, but he lacked the fire of the one, and the fascinating sweet- 
ness of the other. Hannibal was superior to both in fire, inven- 
tion, and strength of execution, but inferior in delicacy, and judg- 
ment. The three Marys weeping over the body of our Saviour, 
is the joint effort of these artists; and it combines with wonderful 
harmony the excellencies of drawing, chiaro obscuro, coijour- 
ing and composition to a degree that has seldom been surpassed. 
Ludoico, sometimes succeeded in the hardier tones of his art. 
Such isthe flagellation of our Saviour in the church of St. John 
the Baptist, where the depths of the flesh tints, contrasted with 
the blue of the sky produce an electric astonishment and horror. 
Hannibal with all the redundancy of his genius, entangled his pen- 
cil in the diversity of styles that he had adopted. At Rome he stu- 
died basso relievos,and ancient statues with such attention, that 
he renounced his beautiful carnations, his warm, glowing and 
mellow tints, for a style too monumental, cold and correct. After 
several attempts he became convinced of his error, and had re- 


course once morc to his first love, which he never afterwards 
abandoned. Such are the appropriate and distinctive merits and 
defects of these eminent artists. 
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Hannibal differed from his brother Augustino, in his habits; 
the former lived in a plain and philosophical style, the latter in 
ereat luxury and splendor. Hannibal once observing his brother 
walking with a haughty gait in company with some person of 
distinction, drew him aside, and whispered these words in his 
ear, Remember your father wasa tailor’ Hannibal was ever 
averse to company. The cardinal Borghese, having condescend- 
ed to pay him a visit, he slid out of a back door, and left to his 
disciples the task of receiving his compliments. 

Previous to the departure of Hannibal for Rome, they esta- 
blished an academy at Bologna entitled the academy of the Ca- 
racci. Ludoico directed the whole by his advice, Augustino 
taught to young artists the principles of perspective. The mas- 
ters obtained the most beautiful forms, and proportions of nature. 
selected from the best models of the most admired artists. Lu- 
doico collected while at Rome, a number of fine casts of ex- 
quisite statues, and basso relievos. Frequent conferences were 
held, in which not merely artists, but men of general knowledge 
were invited to attend, and to elucidate points relating to the 
graphic art. A celebrated anatomist, named Anthony de la Jour, 
taught whatever was necessary to be known, relative to the knit- 
ting of the bones and insertion of the muscles. The avowed ob- 
jects of this institution was to select the beauties, amend the 
defects, correct the errors, avoid the extremes of the most 
admired masters of the pencil, and from the whole mass, to form 
a perfect style. 

This academy maintained its celebrity for a season under the 
joint auspices of the Caracci, until it was dissolved by the removal 
of its founders to Rome; yet in that time it had formed the talents 
of a host cf eminent scholars. Among these we will first intro- 
duce Francisco Albano, who was born at Bologna in the year 


1578. His father was an opulent merchant of that city, and did every 
thing in his power to prevent his early passion for the pencil. The 
genius of the young artist, however, seemed only invigorated by 
opposition, until the parent himself became convinced how hope- 
less the contest was when paternal authority wages warfare on 
nature. Albano, with the consentof his father, thus reluctantly ex- 
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torted, was first put under the patronage of a painter by the name 
of Dennis Calvert. He here found a congenial genius in the 
person of Guido, and which soon after ripened into confidence 
and friendship. These two artists soon discovered, that their ge- 
nius demanded a more extended range for exercise than the nar- 
row precepts of Calvert was capable of affording. They accord- 
ingly quitted this master at the same time, and entered on the 
same day the academy of the Caracci. Here they found what they 
wanted before, precepts large and comprehensive enough for 
the exercise of their ambition; but this discovery, flattering as it 
was to their prospects, proved the death of their private friend- 
ship. While in the school of Calvert, they were united by a 
common bond, the conviction of his incompetence to do them 
justice. A change of masters, while it opened new prospects, 
introduced a spirit of rivalry between the two artists, whence 
the descent to hatred was easy and unbroken. Albano at length 
having quitted the academy of the Caracci, visited Rome and be- 
came enamoured with the study of antique. He now enjoyed a 
brilliant and dazzling reputation which soon obtained him for- 
tune and independence. He married a lady celebrated alike for 
her beauty and her fortune. During this scene of prosperity, 
he did not forget his friend Domininichino, whom he left at Bo- 
logna in poverty and distress. This artist he invited to Rome, 
and for two years together afforded him a shelter under his own 
roof. Not satisfied with this, Albano shared his fortune with 
his friend and defended him from the persecution of his rivals. 
But the brilliancy, the united beams of fortune, fame, and bene- 
volence threw around this artist, were suddenly darkened. He 
was called upon to deplore the death of a wife whom he tenderly 
loved. Rome, the theatre of his glory, had now no charms for 
a mind like Albano’s. Every object served only to resusci- 
tate the memory of his sorrows; and influenced by such motives, 
he thankfully accepted the invitation of his relations by marriage, 
to spend the remainder of his existence at Bologna. Fortune, 
however, was not always unkind: time soothed the memory of his 
afflictions, and he became at last enamoured with another lady, 
surpassing his former wife in beauty. He was blessed with twelve 

lovely children, and so sensible was he of domestic endearments, 
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that he often retired from his own popularity and sought shelter 
from the envy of his rivals, in his delightful. villa, where, sur- 
rounded by his little family, and in the bosom of private confidence, 
he enjoyed, not so splendid, but a more soothing and durable feli- 
city. His house was the resort of friendship, and liberal hos- 
pitality presided at his table. In short his character was. marked 
with kindness and disinterested benevolence. With pain we are 
compelled to reverse this exhilerating spectacle, and to record 
the melancholy fact, that the brother of this artist to whom was 
consigned the custody and management of his fortune, abused 
hts generous confidence, dissipated his property, and reduced him 
to beggary at last. Under the accumulated pressure of poverty, 
mortification, and sorrow, he died in the year 1660, inthe 82nd 
year of his age. | 

It has been beautifully remarked of this artist, that his charac- 
ter might be read in his works. He had a delicate taste for the 
lovely, the tender, and the graceful, which was delightfully mani- 
fested in his boys, and female forms. He was not an adept in mas- 
culine beauty. These figures were lean, sapless and meagre. 
One author seems guilty of a paradox when he asserts that Alba- 
no did not understand the principles of chiaro obscuro, but was 
always by lucky chance successful in their afiflication. What 
other evidence would this critic demand of the knowledge of an 
art than the uniform success with which its principles were 
applied? 

Is it not more safe and more just, to impute this to a cause 
that may always be successful, than to one which may never be? 
He has further been accused of too great sameness in his figures, 
and this accusation points directly to the private character of 
Albano. H\s wife and children possessed exquisite beauty, and 
they were almost invariably the models of this artist. Inca- 
pable as he was of conceiving of a felicity superior to what him- 
self enjoyed, his conjugal and parental affection were blended 


and incorporated with all his forms of visionary beauty. Amidst. . 


all the smiling Cupids, and blushing virgins, which he so much 


delighted to draw the features of, his happy family maintained 


their preeminence 
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The censure on the artist involves therefore the most distin- 
guished compliment to the father and to the husband. His land- 
scapes were likewise much admired. They were mostly drawn 
from individual nature, and his own hospitable villa furnished the 
prototype. His native delicacy imposed a law upon his pencil, 
for in his most voluptuous scenes there is nothing to offend the 
eye of the most fastidious modesty. 

The annexed engraving represents St. Francis at prayer, a 
drawing from the hand of this master. The saint is represented 
at half length, at the entrance of his cave, placing one hand upon 
his breast and the other upon a human skull. 

A ray of light detached from the vault illuminates the head 
of the saint, the distant hills, and the sky obscured by clouds. 
The drawing is remarkable for its correctness,—the colouring 


exquisite, and the countenance seems to breathe all the fervor 
of devotion. 
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THE ANONYMOUS. 


ON IRISH BULLS. 





posita fallacis imagine Tauri. 

Ovin. 
No more the bull’s illusive figure used; 
That wide o’er Europe Erin’s fame effused. 


Tue race of bulls is so nearly extinct in Ireland, that sir John 
Carr* complains, that during his stay in that country, he did net 
meet one of the true Hibernian breed. A brief account of these 
creatures must, under such circumstances, be a desideratum 
in the natural history of this island. 


* The celebrated Itinerant; whom, in allusion to his travels, the Irish 
(a nicknaming race,) denominated Jawniing Car. It is said to have been 
partly with a view to shufile off this title that sir John solicited the dignity 
ofknighthood. But scarcelv had our hero obtained the seeming protection 
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Like every thing Irish* they came originally from Phoenicia: 
and though poets represent the Primotaur as a god; and histo- 
rians, instead of attending him through his voyages, merely set 
him down in Crete, and there leave us ina labyrinth, and him in 
an ambur; yet these imperfections are a natural consequence of 
the profusion of fable, and dearth of learning, which character- 
ized that period;—and he does not possess the true spirit of an 
antiquarian, who cannot fill up the hiatus; and trace the pedi- 
gree of Irish bulls to this feigned Jupiter and Europa. So 
destitute of literature was our quarter of the world in those days, 
that it was not until after this enlevement, that Cadmus, bringing 
over a small cargo of letters, made a settlement, in the same 
country in which Swift afterwards took root.t 

The learned reader will not require to be informed that 
here, by the oracle’s express command, he stopped, and built 
acity where he heard a Bull,t calling the country by a name 
which may be translated Budi tract. 


** Bos tibi, Phebus ait, solis occurret in arvis: 
** Hoc duce carpe vias; et qua requieverit herba, 
** Menia fac condas; Beeotiaque illa vocato.’’§ 


Make for the land of Bulls, cries Phebus witty; 
There halt; and straightway build yourself a city. 





of this honour, when Pappy, not to be so eluded by this “ wandering knight 
so fair,” (as is said or sung by a more corpulent sir John,) immediately, and 
with much malicious versatility, “chang’d his hand, and checked his 
pride:”—conferring upon this innocent victim of his fun, the altered style of 
“* the traveller benighted.’—Sir John, on the word of a true knight, assures 
us he did not hear a bull in Ireland. 
* The Irish antiquarians maintain that the Irish,—men and language, 
came originally from Phoenicia. 
} From thy Beotia though her power retires, 
Mourn not my Swirr. Duncrap. 
** Baotia was anciently called Ogygia; and Plutarch calls Ireland Ogygia.” 
Sir L. Parsons (now Earl of Rosse) on Ireland. 
+ Bos stetit; et tollens spatiosam cornibus altis 
Ad celum frontem, mugitibus impulit auras. 
Ovip. 


§ Ovip. 
VOL. VII. AC 
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Some I know are of opinion, that this was the era, at which 
my country was colonized. That the Tyrian vessel struck on 
the North Bull;* but that the crew was saved; and Duddin, (then 
called Dubduillin,) erected shortly after. This however seems 
to me to want confirmation: and I shall therefore dismiss the 
present branch of my inquiry, when I have observed (I trust 
auspiciously) to my countrymen, that our traveller describes the 
guide whom he encountered, as 


** Nullum servitii signum cervice gerentem.” 


No galling yoke upon his neck he bore. 


To descend to comparatively modern times, we find that so 
recently as during the second Punic war, the Pheenician par- 
tialiity for these dilemmas still continued; and that in the hope 
of seducing Cunctator from his position, 4nnidal uttered (or 
sent into circulation) above a thousand flaming Bulls. Some 
of these are supposed to have been imported into Ireland, along 
with the Canne swords, which were lately discovered in our 
boys.6 But however or whensoever introduced, the race, as I 
have already mentioned, is almost extinct; and their depouilles, 
like those of the moose deer, are only tobe met with in the ca- 
binets of the curious. 

Indeed it is asserted, that in the wildest and most unculti- 
vated districts of the island, some few stragglers may occasion- 
ally be seen; which have this strange quality belonging to them, 
that if imported into England, (in the way of provision for the 
fleet, for instance,) not curing them is the only mode by which 
they can be preserved. But it is not of these dwindled and pig- 
my bulls that I am treating. The history, or rather traditional 
and imperfect sketch which I would give, is of those incom- 
prehensibly gigantic bellowers, which none of Erin’s modern 
Milos could contain. Though some of them were desperate, 


* A sand-bank in the bay of Dublin, so named. 

{ Ovin. 

$ Livy, lib. xxii. c. 16, 17. 

§ Some brazen swords, similar to those which are said to have been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Cannz, have been found buried in Irish 
bogs; and are deposited in the Musewm of Dublin College. 
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and all powerful beyond the grasp of reason, these huge crea- 
tures are said to have been, for the most part, very harmless: 
nor have I ever heard of any mischief which they did, except in 
the case of a man, who having unluckily fallen into a river, was 
prevented from receiving any assistance, and finally drowned, 
by the perverse and unintelligible roaring of his Bull. This was 
the more melancholy, because the unhappy sufferer appeared to 
have very imperfect notions of futurity.* 

On the other hand, they have sometimes proved singularly 
useful to those who were entitled to claim them as their own. 
An Irish soldier, for example, is said, with no other assistance 
than his Bull, to have surrounded, and cut off a party of the ene- 
my: an exploit which has always excited great admiration; and 
with respect to which it has been frequently admitted, that it 
sould not have been performed in any country but our own.t 

These Catechreses (as in Beeotia they have usually been cal- 
led,) were very apt to ramble; and puzzle and lead astray those 
who attempted to apprehend them. Yet in some of these ex- 
travagancies, they are reputed to have fallen upon matters of 
inexpfressible value; and to which the ordinary and beaten path 
would never have conducted. Some also were enveloped with 
sonsiderable brightness. These were supposed to be descended 
from the radiant corps, which was employed to draw down Fa- 
bius from his heights;—and were likewise conjectured to derive 
their origin, more remotely, from the one which Apollo favour- 
ed; and which we may therefore conclude to have shone as a 
Bull-esprit.} 

The papers lately informed us that Napoleon, having got one 
ef these Bulls into his possession, had (as Caligula made his 
horse a consul) appointed him his plenipotentiary, to treat of 
peace with Prussia; on terms indeed which no other envoy 


* This alludes to the anecdote of the drowning Irishman; who by an un- 
lucky and blundering transposition, is said to have exclaimed, “I will be 
drowned: nobody shall save me.” . 

+ An Irish soldier, having brought in six of the enemy, is said to have 
answered his officer’s inquiry, how he contrived to make them prisoners, by 
saying, “ Oh, plaise your honor, captain, I surreunded them.” 

+ Bos tibi Phabus ait, kc. 
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could arrange: viz. that his majesty the emperor should retain 


ail the dominions of his majesty the king; and that the remain- 
der, after this deduction, should be restored to his latter ma- 
jesty, en plein droit. 

This Gallican allusion “ in a moment brings me to my end.” 

“ L—d, said my mother, what is all this story about?”’—“ A 
cock and a bull,” said I: though far indeed from being “ one 
of the best I ever heard.’’* 





=== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE—LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


Leifisic, 1811. 

ALTHOUGH circumstances are not favourable to literary en- 
terprises, yet such is the general ardor of the Germans for the 
progress of knowledge and the enjoyments of the mind, that 
there is still sufficient support for works of true utility and in- 
terest. Philology, or the study of languages, continues to 
flourish. The second volume of the second edition of Aschy- 
lus, by Schutz, is about to appear. Erfurdt has given the sixth 
volume of his Sophocles, and Beck the fifth of his Aristophanes. 
The first volume of the Pindar of Boekh, remarkable for its 
reestablishing the metres, will soon be followed by a second.~ 
Grefe has published, as a specimen of his new Greek Antho- 
logy, an edition of the poems of Meleager, a tender and elegant 
poet. The history of animals, by Aristotle, with a commentary 
by the celebrated Schneider, is complete in four volumes. Bor- 
hek has given the third volume of his Arrian; but it is not above 
mediocrity. More praise is due to an edition of the Pharsalia of 
Lucan, from several manuscripts at Vienna, by Angelo Iilicynus, 
with ten figures, designed and engraved in a superior manner. 
Tibullus, corrected from a number of manuscripts by Voss, the 
celebrated translator of Homer, of Virgil, and so many other 
ancient poets, proves that his taste and judgment are not like 
those of Mr. Heyne, weakened by age. In an edition of Terence, 
by Brans, are found many unpublished notes of Ruhnkenius.—— 
Orell has given a complete edition of the fragments of Nicholas 
de Damas. Siebelis has published the fragments of Philocherus, 

* Sterne. 
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of Athens, collected by professor Lenz, of Gotha; and lastly, the 
Scholia of the two Tzetzés on Lycophron, have been corrected 
and published from three manuscripts of Wittenberg, and one of 
Zeitz, by the care of Gottfried Muller. 

The study of living languages has been cultivated with less 
zeal. Vater, who has given his third volume of the Mithridates 
of Adelung, which he alone could continue, has published a 
Jearned dissertation on the origin of the Americans, from the 
proofs principally furnished by their languages. He has decided in 
favour of their Asiatic origins without however venturing to re- 
fute entirely the opinions of those who consider the Americans 
as indigenous in their part of the world. Counsellor Adelung 
at Petersburg, has become possessed of the immense collections 
made by Backmeister and Pallas, for the study of Asiatic sciences. 
Klaproth the younger, is occupied there in examining the thou- 
sands of Chinese manuscripts deposited in the library of the 
academy. He has ,lately issued a little manifesto against Dr. 
Joseph Hager, whom he accuses of not knowing a single Chi- 
nese character, of having pillaged his science of medals from a 
Spanish manuscript, and translated the words which in Chi- 
nese mean ancestors of the Mantchous;, as if they signified ear- 
rings. 

Natural history has made precious acquisitions; among which 
may be distinguished the Flora of Bavaria, by the learned travel- 
ler Schulter; the twenty-fourth number of the Erica of Wendland, 
the Prodromus of a new system of the Mammiferz, by Illiger; 
a critical review of all the classifications of the animal kingdom, 
by Spix; the Flora of Caucasus (printed at Charkow in Rus- 
sia) by marshal of Bicherstein; and some smaller works which it 
is unnecessary to enumerate. It is desirable that Europe should 
appreciate the superb ornithology of Wolf and Meyer, the plates 
of which are not printed in colors, but colored by the hand, 
with as much care as miniatures. The editor of it is Mr. Frau- 
enholz of Nuremberg. 

Among the most recent travels are those of Mr. Hausman in 
Sweden and Norway, containing the newest and most satisfac- 
tory account of the mines of those countries, which Mr. Leopold 
de Buch has also examined in relation to zoology and natural 
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history. Mr. Joseph Hammer, a skilful orientalist, has pub- 
lished at Vienna, topographical sketches during a voyage in the 
Levant. It contains a curious chapter on the city of Rhodes, 
where are still seen the coats of arms of the knights who de- 
fended it so valiantly. Mr. Hammer gives also some account of 
the fortifications of that place, tending to prove that almost all 
the works of that kind employed by modern engineers were 
known before the sixth century. This learned traveller has 
discovered, too, the real situation of the temple of Venus, at Pa- 


phos. 


THE poem of Charlemagne, by Lucien Bonaparte, says 
L’Ambigu, a French journal printed in London, consists of 
twenty-two cantos, of from seven to eight hundred verses each. 
It commences with the following line: 


Les soldats bizantins campaient au pié des murs. 


The whole will form two quarto volumes, and is expected to 
appear soon. Applications have been made to the three first 
poets of England to undertake a translation of it, which was to 
be furnished in the course of a year. But notwithstanding the 
liberal offer of two thousand pounds sterling, neither of the gen- 
tlemen, Walter Scott, Campbell, or Moore, would attempt it, 
preferring, no doubt, to employ their talents on original and na- 


tional works. 


TueEre has lately been discovered, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, a statue of the emperor Tiberius, which is regarded as 
the finest known. It is in heroic proportion, of Greek marble, 
and executed by an artist of that nation. 

Amon the discoveries made in Italy, is the ancient capital 
of Porsenna, near Perusia. In the neighbourhood of which were 
found an Etruscan monument, with several funerary urns. 


THE remains of the three columns of the magnificent tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonans, situated on the slope of the capitol hill, 
on the side of the Roman forum, which were buried in the 
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ground, and inclining, have been lately eased of the enormous 
weight of their architraves, frizes and cornices. These marbles, 
so precious on account of the beauty of their profiles, and their 
sculpture, have been placed on a scaffold prepared for the pur- 
pose, with the exception of the great stone, which is supported 
by the two columns of the forum, and occupies the height of the 
architrave and the frize. The columns themselves have been re- 
stored to their perpendicular line, by a very ingenious piece of 
machinery. 


TuirtTy-Two new fables of Phzdrus have been discovered 
in a manuscript of the library at Naples. They have been pub- 
lished in Italy, and are about to appear in France. 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


We have been favored, by the author, with an account of 
a new and interesting work, already prepared for publication, to 
be entitled 

“ Memoirs of the life of David Rittenhouse, L. L. D. F. R. S. President of 
the American Philospohical Society of Philadelphia, &c. &c. &c. Interspersed 
with various notices of many distinguished men, and remarks on some public in- 
stitutions and measures, connected with the main objeet of the work: with an ap- 
pendix, containing sundry philosophical and other papers, the most of which have 
been hitherto unpublished. By William Barton, M, A. counsellor at law; mem- 
ber of the Am. Philos. Soc. Philad.; the Mass. Hist. Soc.; and the Roy. Econ. 
Soc. of Valencia, in Spain.” In one volume, Octavo. 

The life of this self-taught mechanician and astronomer, 
which is calculated to interest all who have a curiosity to exa- 
mine the gradual developments of genius, has a peculiar at- 
traction to those who are proud to claim him as a fellow citizen. 
We are, therefore, happy to announce, that the task of giving 
his history, has fallen into the hands of a biographer, whose con- 
nexion with Mr. Rittenhouse’s family, gives him access to the 
amplest materials for his work; and whose taste and discern- 
ment ensure, we think, a judicious use of them. These me- 
moirs will, moreoyer, possess an interest superior to any mere 
regard, to the personal qualities, or the scientific reputation of 
the subject of them. Although in early life, comparatively ob- 
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scure, and at all times a sequestered student, Mr. Rittenhouse 
associated with many of the most distinguished individuals, and 
was connected with some of the best institutions of America.— 
Instead of confining himself, therefore, to a meagre list of 
names and dates, the biographer proposes to indulge in that more 
diffuse and extended narrative, which renders almost every sub- 
ject tributary to its purposes; which is not condemned to the 
beaten track of incident, but makes occasional excursions inte 
every field of literature, or anecdote, or politics, which can, in 
any way, advance or adorn his story. Than this mode of 
writing, combining, as it does, all the gravity of general history, 
with the interest of individual biography, nothing can be more 
fascinating. By thus judiciously interweaving, with the life .of 
Dr. Rittenhouse, some account of the characters and establish- 
ments with which he was associated, these memoirs may be made 
to form a perfect picture of the early manners and history of our 
Pennsylvania forefathers and cotemporaries. To all, therefore, 
who, like ourselves, are studious to preserve the minutest de- 
tails of our domestic history, they will, we are persuaded, afford 
ample entertainment; and that the taste for works of this class, 
is rapidly increasing, may be safely inferred from the reception 
which has been given to Mrs. Grant’s letters on Newyork, and 
the much more interesting memoirs of Mr. Graydon. 


We learn, with great satisfaction, that there will be shortly 
published, in an improved and corrected form, 


“ The Lectures, which have been delivered, for a series of years, in the 
college of Newjersey; on the subjects of Moral and Political Philosophy. By 
the reverend Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. L. L. D. 

The former part embracing, 

1. The general principles of human nature, considered as a subject of me- 
ral science. 

2. The principles of ethics, or the moral relations and duties of men. 

3. The principles of natural theology. 

4. And lastly, those of economics, or family relations, as preparatory te 
the consideration of the relations and duties of civil and political life. 
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The latter part embracing, 

1. The rules which ought to regulate the conduct of men towards one ang- 
ther in a state of civil society, and the means of enforcing those rules. 

2. The rules and principles which give the form to the society or govern- 
ment itself, and which direct its operations, | 

3. And finally, the rules which should govern the conduct of independent 
governments or states, to one another. 

The whole comprehending those general principles, on the subjects of ju- 
risprudence, politics, and public law, or the law of nature and nations, with 
which every man of liberal information, in a free country, ought to be ac- 
quainted. In one volume, octavo. 

This brief sketch, which we copy from the printed proposals, 
will sufficiently explain the nature and scope of the intended 
publication. Of its merits we may be permitted to speak with 
some confidence, from having once been familiar with its con- 
tents; and, we think we only anticipate the decided approba- 
tion of thé public, when we thus express our own. 

Among all the published treatises on this interesting subject, 
we do not recollect any which perfectly combines the qualities 
of perspicuity, system, and brevity. 

Many years since, sir James M‘Intosh began a course of lec- 
tures in London, which promised abundantly to supply this de- 
ficiency; but his removal to India disappointed the high expect- 
ations raised by his introductory discourse, and a compendious 
treatise on moral and political philosophy, is still a desideratum. 

The proposed volume presents, in a digested form, the prin- 
ciples of. those sciences; and while it communicates much infor- 
mation to the mass of society, will, from its systematic arrange- 
ment, form an excellent introduction to more extensive researches. 
The political part is more especially valuable to the youth of the 
United States, since it breathes throughout the purest sentiments 
of patriotism, and inculcates the warmest attachment for the in- 
stitutions of our country. The study of these lectures has already 
contributed to form some of the most distinguished statesmen 


among us; and the venerable author deserves the approbation 


and the patronage of the public, for this attempt to give them a 
wider circulation, and more extensive usefulness. 
VOL. VIE. 4D >. 
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The Movurner Comronten, a selection of extracts consolatory on the death 
of friends, from the writings of the most eminent divines, and others, in- 
cluding Dr. Johnson’s celebrated sermon on the death of his wife; toge- 
ther with prayers, suited to the various instances of mortality, by James 
Abercrombie, D. D. senior assistant minister of Christ-church, St. Peter’s 
and St. James’s. 1. vol. octavo—p. 506. Bradford and Inskeep, Philadel- 
phia, 1812. 


The first idea which occurred to us on looking over this yo- 
lume, was surprize that such a selection had not been already 
published long since, and in the hands of every reader. If, in- 
deed, the utility of a book consist in its containing advice and 
instruction, adapted to the situation of every description of peo- 
ple, we know few possessing higher claims than the present, 
since there is no condition of life exempt from the necessity of 
frequent mourning; and none, we presume, to whose distress 
the contents of this volume would not administer consolation.— 
To every attempt like the present, there are, we know, many who 
object that griefs so overwhelming as the loss of immediate and 
beloved connexions, admit of no alleviation, and that our tears 
must have their course till time has gradually dried them. It 
is certainly true that, in the first moments of sorrow, all the con- 
solations of reason are unavailing, and that the ordinary pallia- 
tives, which indiscreet affection applies to the wounded heart, 
serve chiefly to irritate its sensibilities. But there are many gra- 
dations of sorrow, after the first violence of our emotions, when 
the lenient powers of reason and reflection may sooth our af- 
fliction; and the mind, too, may be previously disciplined to mis- 
fortune, by meditations, which, in the hour of actual suffering, 
havé a gentle but powerful influence over our hearts. In such 
conditions, it is eminently consoling to possess what the wisest 
and best men have deemed most powerful in assuaging the sor- 


rows which we actually suffer, or which are almost inevitable for 
the future. Dr. Abercrombie has, therefore, rendered a great 
public service, by enabling all of us to possess this excellent 
manual in affliction. The literary merit of the work is chiefly 
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confined to the judicious selection of its contents; with regard to 
which, we think that the compiler bas brought within a small 
compass, as useful and as varied materials, as perhaps our lan- 
guage affords; and by adapting the choice to almost every do- 
mestic calamity, has made the volume acceptable to individuals, 
in all the relations of society. >. 


The Emporium or Arts ann Scrences, conducted by John Redman Coxe, 


M. D. Professor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE multiplication of periodical journals, in the United 
States, must be a source of lively satisfaction to every American 
who is friendly to the interests and the reputation of his country. 
Furnishing, as it does, incontestible evidence of the increase of 
our wealth, our knowledge and our mental refinement, it can- 
not, we think, fail to inspire where it is wanting, and to cherish 
and invigorate where it already exists, a laudable sentiment of 
national pride. 

The journals which now exist in the United States may be di- 
vided into two distinct classes. The one consists chiefly of origi- 
nal papers, written in our own country, and relating, for the most 
part, to American objects; while the other contains little else 
than extracts and selections from foreign publications. Each of 
these descriptions of works may be so conducted as to prove 
highly creditable and useful in its kind. Ifthe former affords a 
wider and more inviting field for the exercise of intellect, and 
contributes more to the cultivation and development of Ameri- 
can genius, the latter is no less abundant in important facts, and 
frequently imparts to us knowledge which we could not, with- 
out difficulty, derive from any other quarter. 

The journal, whose title is prefixed to this article, and of 
which the first number has recently appeared, seems intended | 
to be a publication of the latter description. Although original 
compositions on subjects of science, harmonizing with the ge- 
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neral design of the work, are not to be entirely excluded from 
its pages; yet, it is evident, that it will be principally filled from 
the rich and multifarious stores of the European press. ‘The 
Emporium of Arts and Sciences” will present to the people of 
the United States, a selection of such papers from foreign maga- 
zines, as are most valuable in themselves, and at the same time, 
most applicable to purposes of practical utility in our own 





country. 
From our own knowledge of the editor, as well as from the 


character he maintains as a man of science and letters, we feel 
satisfied that he possesses the requisite qualifications in a suffi- 
cient degree, to enable him to discharge the duties appertaining 
to his present undertaking, in a manner creditable to himself and 
useful tothe community. Had we entertained any serious doubts 
on this subject, the number of the Emporium which has already 
appeared, would have been sufficient to remove them. This 
number is justly entitled to, and must not, therefore, fail to re- 
celve, our warmest approbation. The papers it contains are ex- 
cellent in their kind, and have the additional value of being inter- 
esting and curious. If we are not mistaken, they will do as much 
as any equal number of papers can be expected to do, towards 
establishing the character, and determining the future destinies 
of the work. Important as we esteem them, we regret that nei- 
ther our present engagements, nor the limits of this notice, will 
allow us to present our readers with a brief analysis of them.— 
The only amends we can make for this is, to solicit theif atten- 
tion to the papers themselves, as they appear in the work we 
have under our consideration. 

Favorably, however, as we think of the “ Emporium of Arts 
and Sciences,” we are not perfectly satisfied with its plan. If we 
are not mistaken in our views of the subject, it is too circum- 
scribed for a publication designed to circulate generally, even 
among literary and scientific characters. 

It will not be denied, that their applicability to practice, and 
their consequent usefulness in the economy of life, is one of the 
highest recommendations to papers and essays on subjects in 
science. It is, however, equally true, that many communications 
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not strictly of a practical tendency, are, notwithstanding, inte- 
resting and important in an eminent degree, and contribute nota 
little to the permanent celebrity of periodical publications. They 
serve, at least, as delightful condiments to the more substantial, 
yet drier fare of practical matter, rendering it more universally 
palatable. On an examination of the subject, we are satisfied it 
will appear, that the most popular and useful journals in science, 
are those that intermingle a due proportion of ingenious disqui- 
sitions and rational theory, with facts and opinions reducible to 
practice. 

Were it admissible in us, therefore, to offer advice to the 
learned editor of the “Emporium of Arts and Sciences,” it 
would be, not to be over-scrupulous as to the practical character 
of every paper he admits into his work. Occasional disquisition 
and inquiries of a speculative nature, if ingenious, interesting, and 
well written, would, in our opinion, contribute to enhance the 
reputation of the journal. 

We would further suggest to the editor of the Emporium, that 
we think we discover among our countrymen, agrowing disposition 
to favour and encourage domestic firoductions of every description 
If we mistake not, this national spirit extends to matters of litera- 
ture and science, no less than to those of arts and manufactures. 
It might be well, therefore, for the editor to consider how far it 
would be likely to contribute to the popularity and success of his 
journal, to introduce into it a larger proportion of original com- 
position, than, from the terms of his prospectus, we have reason 
to anticipate. We all know that there has been a time, when, 
merely to have been the growth of transatlantic regions, constitu- 
ted, among the people of the United States, an exalted recommen- 
dation, both to persons and opinions. Fortunately, however, for 
the dignity and self-respect of our country, that humiliating pe- 
riod is passing away. Perhaps it may be said to have already 
expired. We are assuming, as a people, much more of a national! 
character, and learning to set a higher and juster value on 
every thing comprized under the epithet American. We now 
know, and proudly acknowledge, that our own sun, moon, and 
stars, are as radiant and beautiful as those of Europe; that the 
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air of our atmosphere is as elastic and salutary; the flowers of 
our lawns as fair and fragrant; the water of our fountains as 
sweet and limpid; the music of our groves as melodious and en- 
chanting; the forms of our citizens as elegant and symmetri- 
cal; the language of our country as pure and correct, and the 
sentiments of our native inhabitants, in all respects, as valu- 
able. To contribute to the confirmation and diffusion of this pa- 
triotic spirit, by giving a place, as often as possible, to valuable 
papers of American composition, constitutes, in our estimation, 
an indispensable duty of all our conductors of public journals. 
With these few and hasty remarks we dismiss the consideration 
of the “ Emporium of Arts and Sciences,” hoping that its future 
numbers may realize the ample promise of its first, and that its 
reception and success may be equal to its merit. C. 


SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OBSERVATIONS ON EARTHQUAKES. 
Mr. Oxupscunoon, 

A wRITER in the last number of The Port Folio, has laid be- 
fore the public an interesting account of the physical phenome- 
na, called earthquakes. He is justly entitled to our approbation 
for the elegant manner in which his essay is decorated, not only 
by the fine sallies of imagination which pervade it, but also by 
the many philosophical remarks adduced. Many opinions are 
enumerated, and none seems to accord with the writer’s judg- 
ment so well as that which attributes the phenomena to electri- 
city. Concerning the various theories noticed, I shall say nothing; 
but, in as brief a manner as possible, will attempt to explain the 
subject on the most rational and philosophical principles. 

Chemical science, that most noble and instructive depart- 
ment of learning, is the grand source to which we are compelled 
to look for correct information on many of the most astonishing 
phenomena in nature. It is the grand torch by whose light we 
are safely conducted into the mysteries of creation. ‘To this 
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science, then, must we look for the cause of earthquakes and vole 
canic fires. For as the former are but the latter in miniature, so 
both must be explained in the same way. 

In many parts of the globe are found large masses of those 
substances known by the name of the martial pyrites. These 
are composed of sulphur and iron, and are called in chemical 
language sulphurets ofiron. These pyrites are collected by ma- 
nufacturers in different countries, for the purpose of obtaining 
sulphur, and sometimes for procuring that useful article called 
copperas, or the sulphate of iron. We read of large collections 
of pyrites, having undergone the process of combustion to such 
a degree as to have consumed the loose buildings in which 
they were placed, merely by being occasionally wetted with rain. 
By this combustion, the pyrites are changed into sulphate of iron. 
This is effected by the oxygen of the atmosphere combining 
with the sulphur, and forming sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol; 
which, uniting to the iron, forms the sulphate of iron. 








Again, if we mix equal parts of sulphur and iron filings, 
and make them into a paste, by the addition of water, and then 
bury the mixture in the ground, two or three feet below the 
surface, a loud explosion will ensue in a few hours: the earth 
will be scattered to a considerable distance; and the result of 
the chemical action, will be a sulphate of iron. The same would 
take place by a modification of the experiment, as follows: place 
a mixture of sulphur and iron filings in the ground, as before, 
the ingredients being quite dry. No action will ensue; but, by 
means of a tube, or, otherwise, convey a sufficient quantity of 
water to the mixture, to moisten it, and, in a few hours, the 
ground will be agitated, and thrown about, as before. 

Here a decomposition of the water is effected; its oxygen 
unites to the sulphur, forming sulphuric acid. The iron becomes 
oxydized, anda union of the acid and oxide of iron, is effected; 
heat being evolved at the same time, together with a large 
quantity of hydrogen gas. These effects may be, and have been 
produced by a single pound of each article. Then let us figure 
to ourselves, a like chemical action, in a mass of these ingre- 
dients, equal perhaps, to many hundred tons. Let us suppose 
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the combustible matter to be confined at a great distance below 
the surface of the earth, and in a dry state. While in this con- 
dition, it could not possibly produce any bad effects, as it must 
be inert. For, by one of the laws of chemical action, two com- 
bustible bodies may be in contact forever, without evincing any 
change, until some third agent be called into operation; which 
agent, in the present case, is water. The manner in which water 
travels through the earth, pervading its different stratifications, 
is familiar to philosophers: and every one conversant with the 
subject, well knows how easily a bed of combustible matter could 
thus be affected. It is no objection to the present explanation, 
that the phenomena of earthquakes are, in some situations, 
merely occasional, and not permanent. For the science of mi- 
neralogy will inform us, as will the practical effects of miners, 
that next to a stratum of pyrites, might be placed a stratum of 
some other mineralized substance, not, perhaps, combustible.— 
This is what every man, from the plain dictates of reason, would 
be apt to conclude. M. 





Suppose two planes, A and B, intersecting each other, at 
right angles, along the line C D, and two other planes, E and F, 
intersecting A and B. Let uscall E A, E B, F A, and F B,the 
lines of the intersection of the planes, respectively designated by 
the same letters. (E A is the intersection of the planes E and 
A, kc.) 

The angle made by E Aand C D, = 50° 
E Band C D, = 45° 
F Aand CD, = 30° 
F Band C D, = 40° 
T ask, what angle the two planes E and F make? 
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Accipe dum dolet---Strike while theiron’s hot. 


Mr. O.pscHuoo., 

I HAveE often admired in Erasmus, that intimate knowledge 
of human nature, so frequently displayed in his works, a striking 
instance of which, is given us in his Vaufragium. He there repre- 
sents one of the passengers promising to present the virgin Mary 
with a wax-taper, as large as the mainmast of a ship, in case she 
would save his life; and being asked by one, who heard him, 
where he would get the wax, replied, “let me once get my foot 
on shore again, and she may look to that”—a picture, indeed, of 
ingratitude, too often found realized in life, by such as look for 
payment, when once the service is performed. 

As a proper resentment of benefits,* is so seldom to be found 
among men, it is but doing justice to ourselves to guard against 
the want of it in others; which, as none more frequently experi- 
ence than the gentlemen of the bar, and physicians, (however 
they may sometimes overrate the guiddam honorarium.) I shall, I 
trust, be excused when I transcribe, for their benefit, a few lines, 
fately shown me by a friend, equally applicable to both: 


Dum processus ventilatur, 

Dum egrotus egrotatur, 
Studeas accipere. 

Nam processu ventilato, 

Ete groto relevato, 
Nemo curat solovere. 

Which I thus venture to translate. 

Whilst the process is depending, 

Or the patient slowly mending, 
Be sure to claim your fees. 

For if once the suit is over, 

©r your patient should recover, 
They'll pay you---when they please. 


OF INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


Ir there be no such thing as instinct in animals, (as some phi- 
losophers assert,) a monkey must be wiser than aman; otherwise 


* Johnson. 
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monsieur Vaillant need not have taken one with him, in his ex- 
cursion from the cape. The philosopher, on that occasion, 
thought proper to have in his retinue, a cock, a cow, and an ape: 
the first to point out the hour ofthe morning when it was proper 
to rise; the second to supply him with milk; and, the last, te 
discover, by his art, any lafent poisonous quality in the various 
vegetable productions, which might be met with on the way. 

To suppose that animal instinct was not the means of this dis- 
covery, would certainly be attributing to the ape, a share of 
knowledge and sagacity, beyond the reach of man. It would, 
in fact, be endowing him with powers, to which reason cannot at- 
tain; and making Galen and Hippocrates children, compared te 
him. But memory alone, it may be said, will readily solve 
the problem. A French gentleman, in giving an account of a 
dog, who had followed his master from Pondicherry to B ’ 
(a distance of some hundred miles) and losing him there, re- 
turned to the former place, remarks, it isan instance of memory, 
superior to any thing human; but what would he have said, had 
he known that a sucking pig, carried in a bag for miles, and 
crossing rivers in the way, will, if once let loose, return directly 
home? or, had he heard, as I have, from the best authority, 
that a horse put to pasture on a fur'm, and afterwards driven by his 
Owner near sixty miles in a chair, with a blind-halter over his 
eyes, returned across the country, where he had never been be- 
fore, to the pasture whence he was taken? Away with me- 
mory, then, unless you are willing to admit, that a pig has dis- 
covered the longitude, or that the horse knows more than his 
master. 








Art thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d!—HAamMLeET: 


Tue appearance of ghosts and hobgoblins has long since been 
doubted by the learned; and little but the voice of ignorance, 


can now be urgedinits support. Brutus’s evil genius, the duke 
of Buckingham’s father, and the ghost of Samuel the prophet, 
are the principal instances in history, on which to ground the 
belief. The first may be readily accounted for, from the super- 
stition of the times; and, when we recollect that Saul fell ufror 
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his face, when told by the witch of Endor, that she had raised a 
prophet, we may reasonably doubt that he saw him. 








I have heard of an Oxford student, who undertook to go in 
the night to the vault of a neighbouring church, and stick his 
penknife in the ground. He went, but staid so long, that his 
friends, taking the alarm, repaired together to the place; where 
they found him lying on the ground, to all appearance, lifeless. 
He had thrust the knife through his gown, and, turning about to 
retire, found himself checked, as he thought, by some invisible 
hand; the fright occasioned by which had thrown him intoa 
swoon. Where I have met with this story, I cannot now recol- 
lect; though I will venture to say, that the following has not yet 
appeared in print. 

A gentleman, in the Westindies, once laid a considerable 
bet, that he would watch all night, alone, in a church supposed 
to be haunted. He accordingly repaired thither, about midnight; 
and having obtained admission to the vestry-room, set himself 
quietly down, with two candles burning before him, and a pair of 
pistols on the table, calmly waiting the event. Not long, how- 
ever, was he there, before he heard, (as he thought) the sound of 
human footsteps; when, taking a candle in one hand, and a loaded 
pistol in the other; and, proceeding along the ile, he was nota 
little alarmed with several notes from the organ, grating harshly 
on his ear. Determined, however, to persevere until he should 
discover the cause, he instantly mounted the staircase; and, 
coming at length to the organ, he found, to his great satisfaction, 
a favorite spaniel, who had followed him, running over the keys. 


R. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE ADVERSARIA—NO. I. 


Turs title was adopted some years ago by one of the corres-. 
pondents of Conrad’s Literary Magazine, as a suitable means of 
affording amusement to these who, like the lady that read John- 
son’s Dictionary, are fond of short sentences. The writer’s pur- 
suits as well as his taste, leading him from “ grave to gay— 
from lively to seyere”=his monthly lucubrations presented a 
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Vvarlous scene where the idle were occasionally detained for a 
moment. In the gcnuine freedom of a magaziner he glanced at 
all subjects, though he utterly disclaimed the intention of dis- 
cussing any. He thought, with the poet, that man wants but 
littic bere below, nor wants that little long: and as_ his friend, 
the editor of The Port Folio, has recently intimated to hima simi- 
Jar opinion, those readers whose curiosity is sometimes awa- 
kened by the mysterious and noiseless tenor of an author’s life— 
and whose patience may induce them to tolerate an extract from 
one page and a remark on another—may be assured that he will 
be most uniformly desultory and laboriously idle, for their edi- 
fication. 

My lord Bacon very sagaciously observes in one of his pro. 
found books on natural history that ‘* men drowsy do use to 
yawn and stretch.” <A few evenings ago I verily believe I was 
preserved from a dislocation of some of my limbs, while in the 
very act of reading one of Mr. Hayley’s poetical effusions, by 
picking up a journal from Connecticut. My blood was not chil- 
Jed by a story of a barbarous murder, nor my hair upraised by 
the legend of a “ poor ghost.”’ I read no soft tale of love, faith- 
ful, fond and warm, yet unrequited and deserted: Istopped not to 
hear the moans of a disconsolate mother for her impressed son: 
the prices of potash and pimento had no attractions for one 
who was without money, and a governor’s speech or legisla- 
tive resolution would have been more semniferous than the dul. 
Jest of the dull rhymes that I had just escaped. But all my 
sympathies were excited by the following advertisement, which 
celebrates domestica facia which, we all know, occur in the most 
orderly families. 

“ Thomas Hutchings has advertised, that I have absented my- 
self from his ded and board, and forbid all persons trusting me on 


his account, and cautioned all persons against making me any 


payment on his account. I now advertize the public, that the same 
Thosias Hutchings came as a fortune-teller into this town, about 
a year azo, with recommendations which with some artful false- 
hoods, induced me to marry him. Ofthe four wives he had 
be‘ore me, the last he quarrelled away; how the other three 
came by their deaths, he can best inform the public; but I cau- 
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tion all widows or maidens against marrying him, 6ée ¢heir 





desire for matrimony ever so strong. Should he make his ad- 
vances underafeigned name, they may look out for a little, strut- 
ting, talkative, feeble, meagre, hatchet-faced fellow, with spindle 
shanks, and a little warfied in the back. 


THANKFUL HuTCHINGS. 
East Windsor, 22d May, 1807. 


In the following passage sir Joshua Reynolds elegantly 
inculcates a lesson which is of notless importance to the poet 
than the painter: 

“ Tt seems to me that there is but one presiding principle, 
which regulates and gives stability to every art. The works, 
whether of poets, painters, moralists, or historians, which are 
built upon general nature, live forever; while those which de- 
pend for their existence on particular customs and habits, a 
partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of passion, can only be 
coeval with that which first raised them from obscurity. Pre- 
sent time and future may be considered as rivals, and he who 
solicits the one, must expect to be discountenanced by the other.” 


M. de la Monnoie is persuaded, that Francis Aretin indus- 
triously affected barbarous expressions in his works upon law; 
lest being deemed a polite writer, he should not be thought to 
be a profound lawyer. The same barbarous humour prevailed 
at the same time among physicians and divines. Those among 
them, who first attempted to introduce politeness, were reckon- 
ed neither physicians, nor divines, but grammarians only.— 

They were scarcely cured of this prejudice in the days of Bud. 
Vives, whose words upon the subject are really curious: Que 
Lyranus et Hugo scribunt, Theologiaest; qua Erasmus, Gramma- 
tica. Idem de Hieronymo, Ambrosio, Augustino, Hiario dicturi, 
nisi nomina obstarent; tametsi hic etiam nescio quid mussant. 
Quod si Joannes Picus apfiologiam suam corrujito illo non scrifi- 
sisset sermone, haud gquaguam haberetur Theologus, Sed Gram- 


maticus. De Causig Corrupt. Eloquent. l. 1. 


Impudence, the es frontis triflex, or “matchless intrepidity 
of face,’’ says Osborn, “ is no virtue, yet able to beggar them 
all, being for the most partin good plight, when the rest starve, 
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and capable of carrying her followers up to the highest prefer- 
ments: as useful in a court as armor in a camp. Scotchmen 
have ever made good the truth of this, who will go further with 
a shilling, than an Englishman can ordinarily pass for a crown.” 
Advice to a son. 





Menander calls impudence the greatest of deities; & peyisy 
ray bedy vov x5’ “Avasdese: and Thuanus, speaking of the arts by 
which cardinal Perron raised himself, says, that he did it as- 
sentatione, blanditiis, dicacitate, et quod plurimum in Aula potest 
Jerre frontis audacié. N. B. This passage is not in the castra- 
ted edition of Thuanus. 


rw t 


COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS. 


YounG, in his Love of Fame seems very adroitly to have 
improved ona witty conceit of Butler. It is curious to observe, 
that while Butler has made a remote allusion of a window to a 
jillory, a conceit is grafted on this conceit, with even more ex- 
quisite wit. 

Fach window like the pillory appears, 
With heads thrust through, nailed by the ears. 
Hud. part u. c. 3. v. 391 
An opera, like a pillory may be said 
To nail our ears down, and expose our head. Young Sat. 

In the Rape of the Lock, Pope pays a compliment to the fair 
which is equally true and beautiful: 

Fair tresses, man’s imperial race insnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

But the merit of the idea belongs to the quaint old writer, 
Howard, who says in one of his letters,—It is a powerful sex; 
they were too strong for the first, the strongest and wisest man 
that was; they must needs be strong, when one hair of a woman 
can draw more than a hundred pair of oxen. 


We are accustomed to smile at the conceits, and turn with 
disgust from the obscenities which crowded the pages. of the 
poets in the time of Charles the 2d—che mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease. But the following song of sir CHARLEs SEpD- 
LEY possesses as much purity, grace and delicacy, both in 
thought and diction, as the passion he describes: 
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Phillis, men say that all my vows 
Are to thy fortune paid; 
Alas! my heart he little knows, 
Who thinks my love a trade. 


Were I of all these woods the lord, 
_ One berry from thy hand 
More real pleasure would afford, 
Than all my large command. 


My humble love has learnt to live 
On what the nicest maid, 

Without a conscious blush, may give 
Beneath the myrtle shade. 


One of the great potentates of the present day, in the annual 
exposes which are presented to him by his ministers, uni- 
formly makes them inform him that the sole objects of all his 
imperial majesty’s wars are for no other purpose than to procure 
peace. An extract from Dr. Wilson, a writer in the days of 
queen Elizabeth, will show that this sort of cant is not confined 
to our time. 

“ About xvi yeeres past, at my being in Rome (where I was 
forthcomming afterwardes, against my wil God knoweth) there 
was warre betwixt the pope Paulus Quartus and the emperor 
Charles, for the kingdome of Naples; the pope himself being a 
nobleman by birth, and the cheefe authour and beginner of this 
war, as one that hated the emperour most deadlie, for putting to 
death an uncle of the saide pope’s, uppon the rebellion made by 
the prince of Salerne and others, to restore the Napolitanes to 
their ancient libertes, and free government of that kingdome. 
In this kind of warre, the duke of Alva being not far off with a 
maine power against the pope, and French king, who tooke his 
part, duke Guise being general then for the French armie, the 
holie father did set foorth in print, a certain praier for peace, 
and commanded that all priests within their parishes, should cail 
the people together, and exhort them to praie for peace. Among 
whom, one priest of a certain parish there, seeing the people 
assembled, began to declare to them the holie father’s will, which 
was, that they should all pray together for a speedie peace. And 
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when they were thus devoutlie gathered together, and warned to 
praie, the priest said thus, after manie speeches before: “ Good 
brethren, you see I must doe as I am commanded, I cannot. do 
otherwise, and therefore, I exhort you eftsoones, and I praie you 
hartilie praie for peace. But this 1 will say unto you before 
hand, if you have anie peace at all, with all your praiers, I will 
give you my head. For howcan it be otherwise, when he that 
is the author, and the onlie deviser of this war, doth require you 
to praie for peace, who might have it when he list if he woulde 
be quiet himselfe! But I knowe he wiel not, and therefore your 
praiers will be in vaine, and yet praie, sir, for manners sake. 

‘A strange speech for a parish priest in Rome, who waswell 
punished for his labour, be you wel-assured.”’ 


Fortescue, in his treatise on limited monarchy gives the fol- 
lowing reason forthe number of executions in England, which 
is rather a singular one, from the pen of the lord chief justice of 
England:—“ More men are hanged in Englonde in one year, 
than in Fraunce in seven, because the Englishe have better 
hartes, the Scothmenne likewise never dare rod, but only com- 
mit larcenies.” In an old French treatise by Bouchet, entitled 
“ Les Avantages de la Lardrerie,” we find a whimsical obser- 
vation on the same subject:—“ outre ces commodités, les lar- 
dres sont plus de plaisir aux femmes que les autres, 4 raison 
de Ia chaleur estrange qui les brule par dedans, et aussi que 
leurs vases spermatiques sont remplis de grosses humeurs, 
crues, visqueuses, &c.-— 4 cette cause, plusieurs fenimes, 
ayants en affaire des Jardres, ont souhaité que leurs maris le 
fussent.” 


The singular distractions of mind of the comte de Brancas, 
the prototype of Bruyere’s Absent Man, are noticed in the Curi- 
osities of Literature. But there is a circumstance related of La 
Fontaine by Furetiere, which, if it be true, is more singular 
than any other of the kind. Furetiere says, that La Fontaine at- 
tended the burial of one of his friends, and some time after- 
wards he went to visit him, and was at first, shocked at the in- 
formation of his death, till, recovering from his surprise, he 
said,—“ It is true, now I remember, T went to his burial!” 

Baltimore. aie 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE MORAL WORLD. 


THERE are moments, when the reins of the imagination are 
dropt, and its wildest and most inconsistent vagaries are witnes- 


sed without an attempt to impede them,—when we remove all » 


curb from the fancy, and suffer ourselves to be carried, without 
an effort of resistance, into the remotest regions of illusion.— 
While under the influence of this fascination, we feel a great 
reluctance to break the speil that binds us,—the enchantment is 
agreeable, and the charm, though not powerful, is one, to the 
influence of which, we perhaps, too often feel inclined to submit. 

The pleasure we experience, in thus giving a temporary 
liberty to the faculties, particularly, if of an enthusiastic or vi- 
sionary turn of mind, is exquisitely voluptuous. We are carried 
into worlds and scenes of a novel complexion, all consciousness 
of external objects is lulled to rest, and in a short time, we are 
rapt in the irregular, though pleasing mazes of a waking dream, 
Ask the poet, the philosopher, the statesman and the divine, to 
depict the delight inspired by those recreations. The fantastic 
visions of the first, the more abstruse chimeras of the second, 
the schemes of political aggrandizement, fondly imagined by the 
third, and the theological castles of the last, associate an infinite 
number of pleasurable sensations. They will be dwelt on with 
epicurean predeliction, quitted with reluctance, and resumed 
with unabated ardor; and no relaxation will possess so many, 
and such varied attractions. 

Intense study, though it tends to methodise and regulate our 
reflections, 1s the best promoter of this species of propensity. 
Castle-buiiding, in its unlimited exercise, is not an uniform 
and systematized train of thinking; it is more, the result of the 
liceatious, unrestricted play we give to the imagination. In one 
sense, it consists in a voluntary and intentional direction of the 
mind, to the consideration of a certain object; but in its unartifi- 
cial, unconfined state, it is the confused and chaotic exertion of 


our thoughts, towards the delineation of those scenes, either of 


felicity or wo, which, in soberer moments, are apt to be wished 
for or anticipated. 
But whatever be the mature and actuating principle of 
these airy amusements, On 
VOL. VII, 


ling is certain, they are injurious 
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in the extreme; they bring with them, an inebriating pleasure, a 
mental languor; highly epidemic in its effects. If incautiously 
indulged in, they not unfrequently produce an obtuseness of in- 
tellect, which destroys all ability to pursue with advantage, any 
systematic course of exertion; and an averseness to intense and 
ben: ficial thinking, that may obviously become highly deleteri- 
ous in its consequences. 

Although the imagination is never so actively employed as 
when allowed to range in this unconfined manner, it may yet be 
very truly said, that in this unenergetic and relaxed condition, we 
are in a State of menral inactivity. For when we view the mind 
as “actively employed,” we consider it, not in the abstract, but 
as connected with and under the control of the will. When we 
superintend and direct the avocations of its different faculties, 
it cannot be said to be idle, but when we permit them to pursué 
their own bent, without any endeavour to sway or direct them, 
and remain listless spectators of their self-propelled amuse- 
ments, if the expression is allowable, indolence, and the most 
perfect kind of indolence, is an imputation we richly merit. 

The impropriety of giving to the imagination too many of 
these “ soul enfeebling’’ indulgences, must be perceived, if we 
reflect for a moment, that too much liberty will create a wild- 
ness too great and powerful for restraint. Whenever a tem- 
porary suspension of our studies, or occupations of any kind, 
leaves us leisure to yield to the luxury of thinking, the most use- 
ful direction we can give to our meditations, is towards the man- 
ner in which our time has been passed, during a certain period 
before. The tablets of ourmemory should be carefully inspect- 
ed, and their motley contents be subjected to acritical scrutiny. 
The consequences of all our actions, as well, in an exem- 








plary point of view as in regard to ourselves should be ri- 
gidly investigated, and each thought and desire be called up 
and made to pass in review before us, while their purity and 
propriety undergo a severe examination. 

I am not so austere in my notions of duty, as to imagine that 


it is proper to be always occupied in this manner. If this were 

done, in a short time the “social sympathies” of our nature 

would materially suffer. We should become enveloped in a 
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gloominess, as disagreeable, as its opposite—too licentious a 
freedom of thought is injurious. There is, and should always 
be, a wide distinction between the abstraction of a cloistered 
monk, and the meditations, at fit periods, of the man who con- 


stantly mingles in the concerns otf the world. All thatis neces- 


sary for the last, is to retire within himself at proper seasons— 
take a retrospective view of past events, and endeavour to pro- 
vide for the future, by an attentive consideration of the past. 

The periods most proper for this useful purpose, arrive 
when our imaginations are in a quiescent and tractable state— 
when fancy folds her wings and assumes a serious countenance, 
and when our hearts, softened and relaxed by external occur- 
rences, are fitted to receive deep and lasting impressions. Mo- 
ments like these, should never be suffered to escape us.—They 
are the only ones, in which the consequences of serious reflec- 
tion can be indelibly marked on the recollection, and should be 
eaverly seized, as among the most important. that glide by, in 
the course of our lives. 

The pure and sublimated character retrospection gives to 
eur thoughts, is not the sole constituent of its utility. It gene- 
rates a habit of logical thinking—gives to the ideas and senti- 
ments an energy and strength, sufficient to keep them pure 
and unalloyed, and produces an internal ease and _ satisfaction, 
which softens and harmonizes the different feelings of the soul. 

It has been already hinted, that too frequent a recurrence to 
our past conduct, especially when we dwell with painful delay, 
on those parts of it which can only produce sensations of regret, 
has a strong tendency to cloud the imagination, and discolour 
the train of “ lris-painted’’ images, which fancy arranges in the 
mind. Hence, while avoiding the one extreme, there is some 
litule difficulty in being equaily cautious to keep at a respectful 
distance from the other. But as in every other, so in this case, 
there is a medium. When about to enter on an examination of 
our past lives, we should commence it without making any pre- 
paratory determination, either to excuse or to condemn—we 
ought to approach the ordeal, with a proper and becoming sense 
ef our defects, but at the same time, not without an humble con- 
sciousness of our merits We should neither entirely despair, 
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nor fervently hope to come from the trial, in all respects, ac- 
quitted—but courage and resolution, tempered with a reasona- 
able share of humility and deference, will always be found use- 
ful, and can never be deemed disreputable companions. 

Among those young men, in whom almost every honourable 
and salutary pursuit is absorbed by inebriate fondness for plea- 
sure, we seldom discover a willingness to ponder seriously on 
any thing. Reflection on the past, has no charms for them; it 
can only mar amusement,’ by recalling unpleasant recollections, 
and its exercise is therefore neglected. The consideration of, 
and atonement for the errors they are continually committing, 
they wish to make the business of riper years, and they turn 
with disgust, from whatever presents immediately to view, the 
consequences of their vices. But this reluctance is surely not 
universal—some there must be, who only wait to hear the pre- 
cepts of propriety energetically inculcated, to evince a con- 
sciousness of their usefulness, by speedy reformation, and to 
such are these observations addressed. 

Youth, much more imperiously than age, calls for frequent 
retrospection. The violence of the passions and warmth of the 
inclinations, during this feverish season, render our proneness 
to error, while young, much more to be feared than when pro- 
tected by the vigour, stability and experience of manhood. But 
the propensity to evil in youth, although almost proverbial, is by 
no means instinctive. It springs wholly from the fortuitous 
communications of company and education, and therefore, may 


»be kept down, increased, or diminished, in proportion to the na- 


ture and application of these powerful agents. 

There can be no opinion, more intrinsically subversive of 
the governing principles of morality—nonec, against the poison 
of which, young men should be more carefully shielded, than 
that entertained by the being, who thinks himself pardonable, 
in procrastinating a review of his conduct and a reformation of 
his principles, until no longer able to be wicked—until age or in- | 


firmity force him to quit his favourite paths, and begin a new 
and less alluring course. I am loath to imagine that sentiments 
of this nature can spring from any other source than despera- 
Hion-—from a forced contempt of those laws the delinquent may 
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have so far transgressed, as to think the difficulty of a return to 
the proper path insuperable. I> cannot persuade myself, that 
they ever can be the result. of calm and attentive reflection, 
or that any one will have the hardihood to assert, that before he 
professed them, he was thoroughly convinced of their correct- 
ness. The effects ofa long attachment to vitious habits, in de- 
praving the mind, and withering the intellects, are certainly sur- 
prising—but that they can ever so strangely distort and alter 
our fundamental perceptions of truth and falsehoed, as to make 
what is glaringly incorrect, appear in every respect the contrary, 
is a position, too preposterous, to be admitted for an instant. 
Against the contamination of these irreligious notions, all 
classes of readers are earnestly warned. They should be avoided 
with the same degree of care, we would shun a pestilence. 
Though slow at first, their progress in corrupting the moral sys- 
tem, ts soon rapidly accelerated. They produce an habitual 
irreverence for religion and virtue, and render the heart inflexi- 
ble to every impression from their precepts. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
AN APOLOGY FOR HAVING LOVED BEFORE. 
EY WALLER. 


‘Tuey that never had the use 

Of the grape’s surprising juice, 

Tothe first delicious cup : 
All their reason render up: 

Neither do, nor care to know 

Whether it be best or no—~— 


So, they that are to love inclin’d, 
Sway’d by chance, not choice or art, 
Fo the first that’s fair or kind, 
Make a present of their heart: 
*Tis not she that first we love, 


But whom dying we approve. 
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To man, that was in th’ evening made, 
Stars gave the first delight; 

Admiring, in the gloomy shade, 
Those little drops of light: 

Then at Aurora, whose fair hand 

. Remov'd then trom the skies, 

He gazing toward the east did stand, 
She entertain’d his eyes, 

But when the bright sun did appear, 
Ali those he ’gan despise; 

His wonder was determin’d there, 
And could not higher rise: 

He neither might, nor wish’d to know 
A more refulgent light: 

For that (as mine your beauties now) 
Employ’d his utmost sight. 


SONG. 


BY C. LEFTLEY, ESQ. 


I danc’d with Harriet at the fair 
And prais’d her fomher jetty hair, 
Which, like the tendrils of a vine, 
About her brow in wanton twine, 
Luxuriantly ran; 

But why I prais’d her, sweet one, know 
Because I recollected, so 
The tresses negligently flow, 

"About the cheeks of Anne. 


One evening in the passion week, 
When Lucy play’d at hide and seek, 
Her black eyes shone, like glow-worms bright, 
And led me by their sparkling light, 
To find out where she ran; 
But if I prais’d them, sweet one, know, 
I recollected, even so 
The black eyes sparkle, burn, and glow, 
Of gentle mistress Anne. 
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Louisa’s lips in kisses meet, 
Like a twin-cherry, ripe, and sweet, 
In Catbarine’s breath, rich perfume dwells; | 
But ah! how Julia’s bosom swells, 1 
To charm the gaze of man; 
Yet if I praise them, sweet one, know, tae 
They singly but remind me, so + 
Lips, breath and bosom I can show, 1) 
All blent in mistress Anne. i I 


ODE TO THE EVENING STAR. 
BY BIDLAKE. 


Bright eye of pensive eve! resplendent orb 
That o’er the misty mountains shinest clear, 
Like a rich gem 
Upon an Ethiop’s brow; 


Thy lamp serene my now benighted steps 
Directs, to that blest spot where dwelis my fair, 
Twin rivals who can boast 
More pure, more bright than thee. 


For not thy lovely sight, that kindly cheers 
The sullen frown of unpropitious night, 
Is half so sweet as truth, 
That beams in beauty’s eyes. 


Not all the little waking elves, that rise 
From out their noisy bow’rs of velvet buds, , 
Where they had slept the day, 
To dance thy rays beneath, 
Feel such delight as does this breast, when thou, 
With radiant lustre show’st the happy hour, Wl 
That leads from scenes of care 
To still domestic bliss. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Come Inspiration from thy hermit seat 
By mortal seldom found; may Fancy dare 
From thy fix’d serious eye and raptur’d glance 
Shot on surrounding Heaven to steal our look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 
Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. 

THOMSON. 


THE MANIAC. 


List to the maniac’s moan, 
Who strangely mutters in his lonely cell, 
While on the whispering breeze, his plainings swell! 
In accents broken by the frequent groan! — 
Now raving wild!—now sadly musing sits, 
In frenzied rage—or calm, by fits, 
And oft with fix’d and ideot stare, 
Sullenly stands, and mutely courts despair! — 
Yet, from that darkly shaded eye, 
Now lit by maniac ecstasy, 
Once the bright flash of genius gleam’d, 
Once o’er that face, the smile of gladness. play’d, 
And the mild light of virtue beam’d; 
Once wasthat form in every charm array’d, 
And once upon that forehead shone 
The lightning rays which play round Reason’s throne’ 


Still to my view, remembrance faithful gives 
The friend I early lov’d, in mind unchanged, 
Still in fond memory, B unaltered lives:— 
From intellect—yet not from me estranged. 
O! when I view that wreck of talents fair, 
That faded form, untenanted by thought, 
By sorrow crazed, I’d quit my happier lot, 
In all those frenzied bursts of madness fierce, to share!— 
Yet for my friend, they bid me not to mourn, 
for sense of bliss and pain, at once, are flown, 
And vainly are the seeds of misery sown, 
They ne’er can sprout to view, till Reason’s sun return. 
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Blest state! when lone Reflection’s pangs 
No more are felt—perceived— __ | 
When in a void, the mind all weary hangs, 
By no dark thought perplexed, or sad remembrance 






























grieved. 


But can these tears, unprompted, flow? 
Do they not spring from hidden heartfelt wo?— 
©! ’tis a consolation false as weak, 
Those streaming, upraised eyes, 
That gloom-contracted brow, \ 
The loud and soul alarming shriek! 
And all those deep drawn sighs 
Tell loudly, that the tortured heart 
Oft feels the poisoned barbed dart tH) 
Of circling fiends, from Hell’s dark realm below ii 
Who ceaseless all, assail, nor aught of rest allow! 


Mark that wild unmeanin®& laugh! 

Mix’d of joy, and terror, half— 
Now smiles, and musing seems; 

Perhaps, a visioned glimpse of former days 
He catches in his varied dreams, 

Perhaps, the forms of friends obscurely pass 
Upon his wild and clouded gaze, 

"Till the whoie scene, as viewed through fairy glass i 
Promiscuous whirls in one fantastic maze!— 

See how he opes his arms, and closely clasps 
Some airy form, in rapture to his breast, 

Haply, my image ’tis he fondly grasps, 
And mine the shade, so warmly there caressed. 


©! my lost friend, that for a single hour, 
The madd’ning fiends would cease t’ exert their power i 
That softly resting ’gainst my heart, ii 
The balm of friendship might allay the smart 
4¢€ 
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Of woes—which ne’er can cease, 

’Till thou enjoy’st in Heaven, perennial peace 
But every plaint is vain, 

Conscious no more—thy mind’s best powers are lost, 
Why impious, then, God’s just decree arraign, 

Why by alternate hope and fear be tost? 
Who can the OmnisciEenT’s motives fairly scan 

Or the fast dictates of his mighty mind 
By feeble prayer or wild remonstrance bind: 

Then cease presumptuous! from the attempt profane, 
Heaven, without cause, hath ne’er_ afflicted man! 


Y. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE POWERS OF FANCY. 


Come thou, creative maid, whose magic power, 

Imbodies forms enchanting as young May; 

And charms the soul in each delicious hour, 

When life is pleasant and all nature gay, * 

And ’round is shed thy mild enlivening ray. 

O come! for happy they, who boast thy smile! 

Whose dear illusions cheat the passing day: 

And can beyond Potosi’s wealth beguile 

Man’s weary steps, as thro’ life’s gloom he goes the while 


Be here, and thy enchantment guick impart 

Whether thy lovely form is haply found, 

(To prove its influence o’er the thrilling heart, ) 

* Where Yarrow’s waters flow through fairy ground; 

Or rather, the more pleasing soothing sound 

Of classic streams delight thy raptur’d ear: 

While blossoms shed their rich perfumes around; 

And woods and lawns and skies more fresh appear, 

And nature’s charms combine man’s wond’ring mind to cheer. 


“ Among the popular superstitions of Scotland, is the belief in the exis- 
tence of spirits residing in rivers, storms, &e.—Never was imagination more fruit- 
ful than in that romantic country, from the days of Ossian te the present time— 
See Collins’s Ode on the Highlands. 
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For thine, each wint’ry waste, each lonely wild; 

Rough ocean’s mountain wave, the solemn wood; 

The mossy rocks in native grandeur pil’d; 

Scenes of the mountain and the roaring flood; 

Joys of poetic minds and of the good. 

By thee, each scene sublime delights the soul, 

And gives that pensive melancholy mvod, 

While through the panting heart soft raptures roll, 

And virtue’s joys, with social bliss, our harsher thoughts 
control. 


When wint’ry snows conceal fair Nature’s charms, 
And the bleak gale with chilling blast assails, 

Thy magic aid the ruthless storm disarms; 

Then verdant are the fields and soft the gales, 

And the glad mind each blooming beauty hails. 

Or if we pant where scorching sunbeams glow, 
Where no bless’d shade or cooling breeze prevails; 
Imagination gives to tread the trackless snow, 
Through leafless woods or on the crackling ice to go 


To thee, the warrior bows, as bold he flies 
To meet the invading foe upon the shore: 
How warms his patriot heart and fires his eye! 
For Fancy tells him they depart no more. 

He longs to hear the loud artillery roar, 

And meet his daring foeman hand to hand, 
And bathe the thirsty weapon in his gore. 
For him is held aloft thy wondrous hand 
That points to victory for his insulted land. 


*Tis she, sweet maid, who charms the lover’s eyes, 
And pours a heavenly balm o’er all his mind; 

Who constant gives the nymph for whom he sighs 
With all her virtues and her charms combin’d, 

Her looks bewitching and her accents kind. 

Still may thou ever sooth his anxious heart, 

And he in thee, his lovely mistress find, 

Until the sweet confession she impart 

And conscious blushes own love’s dear congenial smart. 


° 
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On Morven’s fabled hills and stormy shore, 
Where sinks the stranger’s mind with solemn dréad, 
As list’ning to the western tempest’s roar 
Athwart the gloom he sees the warlike dead, 
On Scotia’s misty heaths who fought and bled: 
Or hears the bugle shrill or sounding shield, 
By mountain stream, where mighty Fingal led 
The warrior chiefs, to rouse the embattled field, 
And bow and spear and sword with strength gigantic wield, 


Thou lov’st to stray; or else thy viewless form 

Plac’d on the tow’ring rock where Conway flows, 

Sweeps the loud harp, when ceas’d the battle’s storm, 

And sorrowing sings her slaughter’d country’s woes. 

Inspir’d by thee the kindling bosom glows, 

And images of joy or sadness fill the mind. 

The sweet Euphrosyne now Milton shows;* 

In sable stole with solemn step, behind, 

Appears the muse, who hides the laughing beauty from man- 
kind, 


Sweet is the joy when Fancy brings to view 
The lovely babe, some fleeting years gone by, 
A manly champion to his country true: 
Skill’d in the senate; prompt in fields to die 
Ere from his country’s foes he dares to fly. 

Or yet a blooming nymph, her mother’s jey, 
For:n’d to delight and fix each wand’ring eye: 
Whose filial duties all her cares employ, 


To sooth declining age, and life’s surrounding ills destroy. 


Ah! how does Beauty’s smile the lips adorn, 

And give a constant sunshine to the breast; 

So Fancy’s smile is sweeter than the morn, 

In every scene, o’er every mind confest; 

To know her joys is always to be blest. 

But ah! when tears bedew her mournful eye, 

And Melancholy’s glooms her form invest; 

‘Then from her heaving bosom comes the sigh, 
And pleasing scenes of joy and beauty quickly fly. 


* See the beautiful contrast between the gay and the serious, exhibited in 


L’ Allegro and BH Penseroso. 
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* Then to deep wilds and solitudes she goes, 

And loves reclining by the brooks forlorn, 

Weeps o’er her real or imagin’d woes, 

And feels the pangs of melancholy born; 

While clouds and tempests darken every morn. 
Painful those pleasing scenes of late so gay; 

The woodland melody and hunter’s horn; 
Obtrusive now the brilliant light of day; 

And calm resign’d she lives to pining grief a prey. 


Forthwith a youth whose looks bespeak despair, | , 
Sighs at her feet, perchance for hopeless love: 1 
For, ever to his view appears the fair, if 
Whose charms he sung in each romantic grove, 
Where he was wont the anxious day to rove. 
Those smiles which Heaven and happiness impart 
Are his no more; they warm another’s love; i 
They animate with joy another’s heart, 
While his pain’d bosom rankles with the poison’d smart. Wd 


And lo the passions which convulse the mind! 

Boisterous and sad along the vale appear 

All that destroy the peace of human kind; 

Burning wiih rage, or felt the scalding tear: 

Green Jealousy, Revenge and pallid Fear; 

And Envy, with’ring at another’s ease. 

The selfish brood with looks and frowns austere, 

Whom no benev’lence or good nature please; 

Whose looks distorted show the troubled mind’s disease. 


_ Hark! on the margin of the silent stream, 
What pensive strains the gloomy nymph assail: 


* The contrast between a gay and gloomy imagination is here attempted— 
(he Powers of Fancy are of more importance in this point of view than in any 
other—inasmuch as happiness or misery is the consequence of their influence either 
way—Dr. Beattie has divided these powers into pleasurable and painful, in kis 
Elements of the Moral Seience, and most justly pronounces a melancholy imagi- 
nation to be the most serious misfortune which can fall to the lot of a human being. 


Tt Every one who knows the character of those persons who are here repre- 
sented as paying court to Fancy in her melancholy mood.—Their poetry partakes 
generally of a pensive and serious cast—Collins died deranged—Chatterton com- 


mitted suicide, and Beattie’s poetry particularly is tinged with a pensive melan- 
choly. 
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From whence proceeds the melancholy theme 

Which plaintive dies along the sighing gale? 

*Tis serious Gray, whose mournful lines bewail 

The various ills that human bliss destroy; 

And Collins, whose sweet harp could not avail 

To save from penury or yield him joy; 

The charms of Genius feel the anguish’d nerves alloy. 


Young, too, his ever gloomy verse began, 

And join’d his tones to swell the murm’ring sounds; 
And moral Cowper sang of villain man: 

With Beaitie’s Minstrel loud the wood resounds, 

With plaint of man and suffering Virtue’s wounds; 

Alas! what melting tones steal on the ear 

Of listening Fancy, and her soul confounds! 

What sounds pathetic prompt her ready tear, 

And to her pensive mind, the imbowering groves endgar' 


Power immortal! thy enchanting Art, 

To time eternal gives the favor’d name: 

Can each sublime and lovely view impart, 

Inspire the Muse, and feed the constant flame 

Which Genius warms—Hence Homer came 

In godlike majesty, to charm the age: 

Succeeding times with joy the poet claim; 

For his the warrior’s pride, the battles rage, 

And Nature owns each scene and hero of his lofty page 


Inspir’d by thee, the British Muse ascends 
Empyreal regions and a God adores: 

Then downward to unfathom’d deeps descends 
And Hell’s dread horrors fearfully explores, 

The burning lake and those dark dismal shores. 
Then Eden blooms, how fragrant, fresh and fair! 
Where happy man with reverence implores 

His God; while flowrcts sweet, and treasures rare, 
Delight the ravish’d sense and banish every care. 


Who without joy has ever heard the song, 

Which like soft music steals upon the ear? 

While fays and sprites and ghosts and witches throng 
Around, te please, or blanch the cheek with fear; 
And deep wrought sorrows force the burning teat. 
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&)+=:speare was born to live for every age, 

And to the soul of taste the Muse endear, 

With sweet illusions fill the various page, 

With pity move the heart, or swell with boundless rage. 


Hail pleasing Scott! whose sweetly flowing song, 
Delights the swain on Ettrick’s banks who roves: 
Wand’ring with fresh delight those scenes among, 
Clan-Alpine’s Mountain pride and piny groves; 

And thrills at Malcolm’s and fears Ellen’s loves. 

O how enchanting is the poet’s art! 

With power divine it every passion moves; 

With Fancy’s visions throbs the enthusiast heart 

As they Loch-Katrine’s lake and scenes sublime impart. 


O envied ba ‘ds! how great the wond’rous skill, 
To thrill the heart with ecstasy and joy: 

To bend whole nations to thy sacred will 

With tale of Minstrel or ill fated Troy, 

Thine is unceasing bliss without alloy. 

Lov’d is thy sacred art from pole to pole, 

By Lapland youth or Persia’s amorous boy;* 

For when the streams of Fancy round them roll, 
Theirs is the envied power to captivate the soul. 


And may such joys be welcom’d more and more 

And rouse the Genius of this unfam’d land; 

In lofty strain, like wizard Scott, to soar, 

And court the muses to this foreign strand. 

Fainting they droop and wait the mild command; 

For British skies no longer genial glow; 

And Linden’s Muse—The harp which owns the hand 
Of sad Montgomery, are all we know, 


Since the full stream with Gray and Collins ceas’d to flow 


Come then Imagination! grant thy aid, 

The promis’d Genius of this land to see: 
When every lofty hill and rural glade, 

The muse’s sacred haunts shall proudly be: 
And magic visions beam around for thee, 


* Hafiz 
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Then shall a second Homer rouse that fire, 

Our humbled sons forget once made them free; - 
Then skall another Dryden string the lyre; 

A Shakspeare Avon leave, for Susquehannah’s side. 


Where venerable ruins proudly ‘stand, 

She loves to stray and think onages past; . 

They, rudely great, a solemn awe command; 

For distant years have dimly overcast 

The times when Ossian’s harp hung in the blast. 
Up the long stream of time the fancy goes, 

When songs of bards adorn’d the chief’s repast, 
And while the heart with sacred feeling glows; 
The mould’ring turret ’round a melancholy throws. 


Where’er the wand’ring distant traveller strays, 

On India’s coast or Greenland’s ice-bound shore; 

Or feels on Nubia’s sands the scorching rays, 

As bold he dares the Niger’s source explore 

Heedless of savage tribes, or tiger’s roar. 

Wrupt in thy fairy mantle he surveys 

The heavenly hue each home lov’d object wore; 

With brighter tints they court his eager gaze; | 
And sooth his wearied heart and promise happier days 


O happy man! and how supremely blest! 

To see the future with propitious eyes: 

While soothing visions warm the youthful breast, 
And sweet delusions cheat him till he dies— 

To court her smiles is always to be wise. 

The sacred boon kind Heaven in pity gave, 

Well may the aid divine fond mortals prize: 
Imagination charms us to the grave; 

Her witching spells from real ills of life can save. 


And even beyond the grave she loves to soar, 

And trace those future mansions in the sky; 

And sacred blissful realms above explore: 

Far from this fading world she longs to fly 

Where God appears to the astonish’d eye. 

O happy regions! scenes of endless joy! 

For which the mortal sufferer heaves the sigh: 

Where bliss supreme is found without alloy; 

And themes of boundless love and praise the soul employ. 
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Blest with the sacred presence, who shall dare 

To paint thy wond’rous scenes, where angels praise? 
Or aught of human ken with thee compare? 
Advent’rous task! but Fancy still will raise 

Her piercing eyes, and on those wonders gaze. 

She that has rov’d the mountain forest o’er, 

And oft by murm’ring streamlets musing strays: 
She that the wings of vollied lightning bore, 

And lists unraptur’d to the tempest’s roar; 


Say, can Imagination raptur’d view 

Each lovely scene and not to Heaven aspire? 

Each picture e’er admiring poet drew, 

Without the glad enthusiast’s glowing fire? 

And, oh the bliss! when joys that never tire; 
Unclouded skies, and fields forever fair, 

Devotion true and holy love inspire! 

Where man is happy and unknown to care; 

And blissful regions he and minist’ring angels share. 


Here though each scene is fair and soft the gale; 
And kindly suns their genial gifts impart; 

Though sweetest scents the budding flowers exhale; 
And social good with gladness warms the heart: 
Yet vice and misery have their gloomy part, 

And the wild hurricane those charms destroy: 

The raging earthquakes vanquish human art, 

And Nature’s various sweets have their alloy; 


While Pestilence and War combine to murder human joy. 


Enchanting Maid, farewell! O may thou still, 
Breathe on the Minstrei harp and wake the strings: 
Bend the retiring* Poet to thy will, 

And hover o’er him with thy guardian wings. 

_ Harp of the north! thee from his grasp he flings; 
Nor longer courts thy Heaven directed spell; 

No longer now his tuneful number rings 

With witching melody along the dell, 

Q dear enchantress! leave him not —farewell. 


44H 


* Jn allusion to Walter Scott’s beautiful conclusion to the Lady of the Lake. 
VOL, VIT. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
* THINKS I TO MYSELF.” — 


Good night! but yet another look, 
Another smile to light my way; 
Another leave in fondness took, 
To warm my heart another day. 


Good night! Tomorrow, love, I go— 
A parting kiss—a fervid one, 

Ah! do not wet those blushes so! 

I must indeed, I must be gone. 


Sweet girl, good night! Another kiss, 
A thrilling press of hands alli’d! 
O God! a pledge of love like this, 
Ys more than all the world beside. 
* Thinks I to myself”— L. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


10 MALVINA, WITH 4 LOCKET OF HAIR 


Go ringlet, seek my gentle love, 
And to her heart be prest; 

A pledge of fond affection prove, 
Enthron’d upon her breast. 


There heaven-born Virtue ever dwells 
With Faith and Truth entwin’d; 

Still in that heart, that Pity swells, 
Is constant Love enshrin’d, 


And bear with thee my fervent pray’r, 
Which ne’er, ah ne’er hath ceast, 

May she be Heaven’s peculiar care, 
And all her hopes be blest. 


Oscar. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 














FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
RETROSPECTION. 


Forbear awhile, my soul, the recollection 

Of griefs with which thou art too weak to cope; 
Come Mem’ry, take thy wonted retrospection 

Of days, when I could fondly cherish hope. 


Of days, when Fancy, through the future soaring, 
Would to my view some airy scene portray; 

Her devious flight the flow’ry path exploring, 
Where Glory beam’d, or Pleasure lov’d to stray. 


How gay was ev’ry form, Time’s magic mirror 
Presented then to Fancy’s brightening eye, 

No clouds o’erhung, no tempests, arm’d with terror, 

_ Deform’d the scene, or darken’d in the sky. 


Bright scenes of youth! where while I dwell delighted, 
I lose the dark remembrance of my woes; 

How sweet the thought of you, when far benighted 
Is ev’ry future prospect of repose. 


While on life’s troubled Seqpat random driven, 
By every boisterous gale of fortune tost, 

How sweet appears the calm, the peaceful haven, 
I left behind, on youth’s delightful coast. 


Yet what I fondly cherish as a treasure 
Is but the vain illusion of a dream— 

I wake, and quick dissolves each scene of pleasure, 
As morning mists before the solar beam. 


Long have I felt thy scourge, oh chastening Sorrow! 
Thou hast nigh shaken Reason from her seat; 

Fond Hope no more dwells cheerful on tomorrow, 
Into the bitter draught infusing sweet. 


~ Oh Hope! thro’ life’s dark troubled scene of mourning, 
How oft thy light has led my step astray! 

And now, that I have wander’d past returning, 

The ignis fatuus cheers no more the way. 
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The same will be the sad effect forever, 

When Hope directs to aught beneath the skies; 
Ah let me then each mean affection sever, 

And tear my heart from all terrestrial ties. 


T.1.M. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


From the author of a beautiful piece called the Mocking 
Bird, in our last number, we shall be happy to hear often. 


The Maniac is obvious}y the production of one who has him- 
self often felt the “fine frenzy” of a poet, and it will give us 
pleasure to communicate to the public, all the utterable things 
of his fancy. 


The Evening Contemplation, by N. Herminius, and many 
other poetical communications are received, and shall be treated 
with due attention. 

, 

We some years since, read if’ The Port Folio, with singular 
interest, a poem entitled A Picture of Boston, by Caradoc. Al- 
though loudly reprobated at the time for the caustic severity 
which distinguished it, yet we are persuaded, such is our sin- 
cere respect for the capital of Newengland, that the gloomy 
masses of shade with which the picture was darkened, were only 


. devices of the artist to give a bolder relief to his favourite 


figures. But incredulous as we are of the fidelity of the likeness, 
we cannot deny our homage to the genius of the painter, since 
in every touch we recognised the hand of a master. If, therefore, 
Caradoc the traveller, be still within the reach of our voice, and 
not altogether indifferent to our opinions, we invite him most 


cordially to resume his pencil. Without presuming to indicate 
subjects for his talents, we may suggest that our country offers 
many a smiling landscape, and many a well-proportioned figure, 
which will give variety at least to his severer delineations, and 


we feel convinced that like the mighty masters under whom he 


iT 
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has studied, and who portray now the mournful horrors of a 
crucifixion, and now the airy enchantment of the graces, his ver- 


satile pencil is familiar with all the varied forms of ideal beauty 
and deformity. 


G. is a valuable correspondent, whose communications will 
always be acceptable. 


The Latin translation of Cato’s soliloquy was received too 
late for insertion in our present number; but our correspondent 
may confidently address to us any productions of a similar cast 
in his possession. He would add to our own and the public satis- 
faction also by imparting occasionally some of the rich harvest 
of his own mind; since, if we are not mistaken, he is one whom 


the world acknowledges to be “ a scholar, and a ripe, exceeding 
good one.” 


We are encouraged in the prosecution of our history of 
the Fine Arts by the decided approbation of our readers. 
Strange as it may seem, there is not in our own or in any other 
language, as far as our researches extend, any regular, con- 
sistent history of the schools of painting, and the lives of the ar- 
tists; and the well written monthly article in this journal, is, we 
believe, the first digested account from authentic materials that 
is before the public. The artist may find in it a faithful sketch 
of the progress of his art, and even the general reader be inte- 
rested by the biographies of men of eminent genius. 


The tour through some parts of Asia Minor, will be publish- 
ed as soon as our limits permit. We would recommend to this 
tourist, as he advances, a scrupulous attention te dates and to 
all the minutiz which give so much authenticity to a journal, 


always remembering the forcible though coarse expression of | 


Gray, that two lines on the spot, are worth a cartload of recol- 
lectian. | 


Hamet is greeted with a cordial welcome, after so long an 
absence; and we shall expect in future, to profit much by his 
liberal leisure. 
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